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What  The  18th  Annual  Convention  Offers 

The  Theme — '"Consumer  Demand — The  MerchanCs  Guide 


1.  The  Program  Defines  ^  our  Purpose. 

\  ou  must  know  u  fint  is  to  h«‘  <Ioii**  bef  oro  you  can  know  /ion . 
This  is  your  major  task. 

2.  Analyze  Your  Problem. 

^  our  master  task  will  he  broken  up  into  many  iletail  task?>.  \  ou 
will  consider  them  individually  and  collectively. 

3.  Hoiv  to  Seek  the  Facts. 

Each  task  has  certain  conditions.  [  ndesirahle  el«‘ments  may  he 
eliminated.  Desirable  elements  may  be  retained.  Ri^ht  con¬ 
ditions  are  thus  standardized  tor  you. 


4.  There  is  One  Best  Method. 

Select  the  one  best  method  I’rom  those  presented  and  adapt  it  to 
your  problem.  Results — Economy.  Protits  and  Progress. 

5.  The  Person  Best  Fitted. 

Each  task  in  your  store  demands  certain  personal  tpialities.  The 
program  h^lps  you  to  find  what  qualities  predominate — what 
persons  -^re’  Best  fitted  for  the  task. 

6.  Forecasting  and  Planning. 

These  are  the  essence  of  modern  day  business  management 
vital  to  retail  prosperity — systems  of  control  coordinated  with 
sales  requirements — all  that  you  require— 7 /le  Merchant's 
Guide  to  Consumer  Demand. 


The  Bulletin — the  official  organ  of  the  yational  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  is  published  at  headquarters  on  the  first  of  each  month 
as  a  service  medium  to  all  members  of  the  Association  and  its 
Affiliated  Groups. 
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President — 1\.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Managing  Director 
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Editoriols 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


1929  Convention — 

Our  Great  Opportunity 

From  letters  we  receive  daily  we  learn  that  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  already  made 
definite  plans  to  attend  the  18th  Annual  Convention 
of  this  Association  to  he  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
rania.  this  city,  during  the  week  of  February  4  to  8, 
1929. 

e  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  considerable  number  of 
our  loyal  members  of  the  .\ssociation  and  Associate 
Croups  who  were  unable  to  be  with  us  during  the 
past  year  or  two  will  be  with  us  this  year. 

The  theme,  ‘’Consumer  Demand — The  Merchant's 
Guide",  interests  everyone  associated  with  retailing. 
From  now  on  until  the  opening  of  the  convention  on 
February  4.  our  Association  members  will  be  fully 
informed  of  all  speakers,  sessions  and  the  outlines  of 
the  valuable  discussions  which  will  be  led  by  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  the  retail  field.  Complete  information 
on  the  substantial  reductions  in  railroad  fares  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  qualified  delegates  is  now  available. 

^  e  urge  you  to  make  your  plans  now  to  attend 
the  Convention  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  ^ou 
cannot  afford  to  miss  any  of  the  sessions.  Daily  pro¬ 
grams  will  cover  the  work  of  store  chiefs,  general 
managers,  controllers,  merchandise  managers,  store 
managers,  sales  promotion  and  advertising  managers, 
personnel  directors — all  concentrating  on  the  right 
methods  and  procedure  to  know  the  great  consuming 
market  with  which  we  must  deal. 

One  of  our  most  successful  members  and  one  of  the 
country's  great  merchants  has  well  said.  “Member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  attendance  at  Conventions  is  the  best  method 
of  initiation  to  the  ‘newer  school  of  thought*.  No 
one  can  initiate  all  possible  improvements  but  careful 
study  of  one  another's  progress  will  enable  all  of  us 
to  develop  a  philosophy  of  distribution  and  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  store  keeping,  both  of  which  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  progress'*. 

Because  of  the  unusual  program  for  the  Banquet, 
we  urge  you  to  make  your  Banquet  reservations  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Convention  theme — "Consumer  Demand — The  Mer¬ 
chant's  Guide**.  Place — Hotel  Pennsylvania.  New 
York  City.  Dates  are  February  4  to  8  inclusive. 


A  Valuable  Contribution 
in  Expense  Classification 

The  Stantlard  Method  of  Accounting  for  retail 
stores  developed  about  seven  years  ago  by  our  Con¬ 
trollers*  Congress  represents  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
structive  contributions  to  the  department  store  craft. 
It  has  been  adopted  generally  by  progressive  mer¬ 
chants  throughout  the  country.  Yet  for  several  years 
controllers  have  had  difficulty  in  comparing  expenses 
of  one  store  with  another.  Items  of  similar  nature 
have  often  been  interpreted  differently  and  charged 
to  different  accounts.  Figures  have  thus  been  dis¬ 
torted  to  such  an  extent  that  accurate  comparisons 
have  been  impossible. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  doing  a  goo«l  control  job 
under  present  conditions,  with  intense  competition, 
our  Controllers*  Congress  appointed  a  committee 
nearly  two  years  ago  to  review  and  manualize  the 
Standard  Method  of  .\ccounting.  This  committc^e, 
meeting  frequently,  consisted  of  men  of  extensive 
retail  accounting  experience  including  representatives 
from  various  types  of  stores,  both  large  and  small. 
There  were  included  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  public  accounting  profession,  who  have 
been  specializing  in  the  problems  of  retailing. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  doing  this  con¬ 
spicuously  constructive  piece  of  practical  work  is  as 
follows : 

Chairman.  C.  S.  Carroll.  Conrad  &  Co..  Inc.. 
Boston. 

H.  D.  Brohni.  ^  .  A.  ^  ieboldt  &  Co..  Chicago. 

Lee  Dodson.  Elder  &  Johnston  Co..  Dayton. 

James  W.  Eadie.  Jr..  James  W.  Eadie  Co., 
Boston. 

H.  L.  Foster,  Houghton  &  Dutton  Co.,  Boston. 

J.  P.  Friedman.  Touche,  Niven  &  Co..  New 
York. 

John  B.  Guernsey.  Hale  Bros.  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

C.  C.  Kaskell.  Hahn  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

F.  R.  Leach.  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp., 
New  York- 
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J.  W.  McEachren,  Ernst  &  Ernst,  Detroit. 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,' 
Brooklyn. 

Frances  I.  Rimbach,  Specialty  Stores  Assn., 

New  York. 

E.  H.  Scull,  E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  Chicago. 

Oscar  Smith,  C.  H.  Yeager  Co.,  Akron. 

B.  M.  Weinhold,  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co., 
Youngstown. 

L.  Earl  Wilson,  Retail  Research  Assn.,  New 
York. 

Ernest  L.  Osborne,  Boston. 

M.  A.  Richardson,  Controllers’  Congress, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Elmer  A.  Weden,  Controllers’  Congress, 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

In  the  committee’s  revised  manual  every  effort  was 
made  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  old 
classification  of  expense.  In  many  instances  the  com¬ 
mittee  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  practices  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  uniformity  and  more  scientific  control.  The 
fourteen  natural  divisions  are  retained,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  fifteenth  account  for  contra  credits.  The 
use  of  the  contra  credits  account  is  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  charges  from  one  activity  to  another 
wherein  more  than  one  natural  division  of  expense 
is  affected. 

One  example  is  transferring  occupancy  charges  to 
workrooms. 

The  five  functional  groups  have  also  been  retained, 
but  they  are  functionalized  or  sub-divided  into  sub¬ 
functions  as  follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE:  Executive  Office;  Ac¬ 
counting  Office;  Accounts  Receivable  and 
Credit;  Superintendency;  General  Store. 

OCCUPANCY :  Operating  and  Housekeep¬ 
ing;  Fixed  Plant  and  Equipment  Costs; 
Light,  Heat  and  Power. 

Pl^BLICITY :  Sales  Promotion  Office;  News¬ 
paper  and  General  Advertising;  Direct 
Mail;  Display. 

BinriNG:  Merchandise  Management  and 
Buying;  Domestic  and  Foreign  Buying 
Offices;  Receiving  and  Marking. 

SELLING:  Compensation  of  salespersons; 
General  Selling;  Delivery. 

It  W'as  the  thought  of  the  committee  that  far 
greater  value  would  be  derived  through  the  compari¬ 
son  of  costs  hy  sub-functions  or  activities  than  hy 
the  fourteen  Natural  divisions.  Therefore,  in  this 
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manual  more  stress  is  given  to  these  costs  on  this 
basis  of  comparison.  The  provision  is  made  for  all 
types  of  stores;  first,  for  the  small  store  by  the  four, 
teen  natural  divisions  of  expense;  second,  the  medi¬ 
um  size  store  by  the  fourteen  natural  divisions  and 
the  nine  sub-functions,  and  for  the  large  store  by 
the  eighteen  sub-functions. 

The  manual  also  includes  provision  for  expansion 
from  the  small  to  the  medium  and  from  the  medium; 
to  the  large  stores.  Each  step  is  carefully  explained 
and  defined. 

The  manual  is  a  complete  work  on  expense  classi- 
fication.  It  defines  the  scope  of  each  account  and 
explains  in  hroad  terms  its  contents.  In  addition  to 
these  definitions  there  is  being  prepared  a  massive 
index,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  prepared.  It 
includes  approximately  3,000  individual  items  of  ex¬ 
pense.  It  shows  the  exact  account  number  for  each 
type  of  store.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  in¬ 
clude  in  it  every  item  of  expense  which  occurs  in 
department  store  control  operation. 

The  manual- is  in  loose-leaf  form  and  is  being  re¬ 
leased  in  sections  upon  completion.  The  first  release 
is  the  most  vital.  It  contains  all  of  the  accounts  for 
all  classes  of  stores  and  the  divisions  of  the  itenu 
to  be  included.  One  copy  was  mailed  to  each  store 
in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
extra  copies  will  he  available  to  members  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  by  writing  our  office.  At  a  later  date  the 
following  sections  will  be  released: 

Special  Explanations 

Adjustment  of  Natural  Divisions  for  Statisti¬ 
cal  Comparisons 

Presentation  and  Exchange  of  Operating 
Statistics 

Manufacturing,  ^  orkrooms  and  Service  De¬ 
partments 
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Index 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  manual  lies  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  desire  to  accurately  compare 
expense  statistics.  Centrally  owned  and  chain  store* 
and  research  associations  have  expense  comparisons 
within  their  own  groups  of  stores,  but  the  individu* 
ally  owned  stores,  without  any  outside  contact,  have 
no  way  of  accurately  knowing  how  their  expenses 
compare  with  other  stores.  The  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  for  several  years  has  compared  expense  informa¬ 
tion,  as  also  has  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search.  These  expense  comparisons,  however,  have 
been  disturbed  because  no  conclusion  of  judgment 
was  possible,  because  of  various  stores  interpreting 
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the  classification  of  their  expense  items  differently. 

In  this  manual,  however,  the  stores'  problem  is  solved. 
Strict  rules  are  laid  down  for  each  item  of  expense. 

VI  ith  all  stores  adopting  a  similar  standardized 
practice  they  will  all  be  able  to  obtain  dependable 
comparisons  for  the  first  time. 

In  reading  the  manual  our  members  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  certain  interpretations  not  meeting  with 
their  approval.  Such  interpretations  may  not  be  un¬ 
reasonable.  For  instance,  we  note  in  the  manual  that 
the  comparison  office  has  been  included  under  the 
merchandising  section.  Some  of  our  members  may 
say  that  the  comparison  office  should  be  included 
under  sales  promotion.  This  should  not  be  alarming, 
however.  We  must  not  feel  that  the  entire  manual 
is  incorrect  because  a  few  classifications  may  not  meet 
with  our  own  personal  approval.  The  committee 
adopted  practices  that  they  thought  were  most  com¬ 
monly  used  and  that  would  give  the  most  accurate 
information. 

The  value  of  the  classification  cannot  be  depreci¬ 
ated.  If  all  our  members  adopt  it  one  hundred  per 
cent  they  will  be  all  on  the  same  basis.  If,  for  some 
internal  comparison,  some  may  w  ish  to  reclassify  these 
items  under  other  actiWties,  it  can  be  done  easily. 
The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  will,  after  the  present  year,  make  all  of  their 
compilations  on  this  new  basis.  The  ControUers' 
Congress  will  also  make  its  compilations  on  this  basis. 
The  other  sections  of  the  report  upon  completion 
will  be  mailed  to  all  members  and  the  final  manual 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  members  within  a  very 
short  time. 

We  urge  all  members  of  our  large,  medium  and 
small  stores,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  adoption  of  this  classification  for  the  next 
accounting  period. 

On  the  Threshold 

W'e  are  on  the  threshold  of  another  year.  With 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  our  members  the  calendar 
year  coincides  with  their  fiscal  year.  The  fiscal  year 
of  about  fifty  per  cent  begins  February  1.  Neverthe¬ 
less  at  this  time  we  scrutinize  more  closely  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  past  year,  their  effects  on  business,  as 
well  as  the  results  of  our  own  efforts.  We  examine 
more  carefully  our  own  methods,  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  trends  affecting  our  craft  and  we  look  for¬ 
ward  anxiously  and  searchingly  into  the  year  just 
ahead. 

A  map  of  this  country  indicating  business  con¬ 
ditions  reveals  an  unusual  nation-wide  prosperity. 
The  nation's  building  program,  the  development  of 
the  automobile  and  radio  industries,  the  contruction 


of  public  works,  the  development  of  the  installment 
business  and  our  favorable  foreign  balance  of  trade, 
are  the  outstanding  contributing  causes  of  this  pros¬ 
perity.  As  we  look  forward,  therefore,  we  inquire 
about  the  continuance  of  building  on  a  large  scale; 
conditions  in  agriculture,  the  credit  situation,  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  possibilities  and  the  conditions  of  our  basic 
industries.  Blast  furnaces  and  the  demand  for  pig 
iron  being  so  vitally  tied  up  with  industrial  expansion 
are  generally  regarded  as  good  indications  of  business 
trends.  The  feeling  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  from  unsound  or  immature  legislative  tinkering 
gives  confidence  to  business  men  to  forge  ahead.  The 
condition  of  the  stock  market  is  a  factor  but  any 
dominance  of  a  policy  of  speculation  is  to  many  a 
matter  of  serious  concern. 

During  the  past  year  many  have  read  “The  Road  to 
Plenty"  by  Foster  and  Catchings,  and  were  impressed 
with  their  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Board  “which  shall  gather  and  measure  the  data  best 
adapted  to  show  the  adequacy  of  the  flow  of  con¬ 
sumer  income",  and  to  ‘'advise  the  Government  how 
to  use  it  as  a  guide  in  all  fiscal  matters",  and  "to 
determine  when  certain  expenditures  are  to  be  made 
which  have  already  been  provided  for  by  Congress, 
under  a  policy  of  long  range  planning  of  public 
work".  Copies  of  the  special  edition  of  “The  Road 
to  Plenty"  are  being  distributed  for  twenty-five  cents 
each  by  the  Poliak  Foundation  for  Economic  Re¬ 
search  of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  many  business  men 
to  learn  of  President-elect  Hoover's  idea  of  "pros¬ 
perity  reserve",  embracing  coordination  of  federal, 
state,  municipal  and  private  reserves  in  public  works, 
public  utilities,  railroads  and  other  building  construc¬ 
tion  so  that  provision  may  be  made  for  work  during 
poor  years  and  thereby  assuring  the  continuation  of 
prosperity.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover,  the  first  busi¬ 
ness  man  to  go  into  the  Presidency,  is  to  become  the 
nation's  head  is  a  source  of  encouragement  also  to 
many  business  men. 

We  believe  our  members  are  interested  in  learning 
what  leading  retailers,  bankers,  manufacturers  and 
others  see  ahead.  In  the  following  pages  we  are  pre¬ 
senting  statements  from  some  of  these  men. 

^’e  urge  our  members  to  read  them.  .At  least  they 
will  be  stimulating. 
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The  Business  Forecast  For  1929 


A  Compilation  of  Forecasts  and  Opinions 
Especially  Prepared  For 

The  Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
By  Prominent  Leaders  in  Business 


1929 — A  Banner  Year 


Bolton  S.  Armstrong,  President,  The  Mabley  and 
Carew  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


former  President  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Looking  ahead,  I  am  optimistic.  The  real  or  fan¬ 
cied  perils  of  a  Presidential  year  are  behind  us  and 
future  policies  of  Government  are  pretty  well  de¬ 
fined.  Problems  of  merchandising  and  most  other 
internal  commercial  affairs  have  become  more  jx;rfectly 
defined  and  established.  Industry,  in  most  leading  lines, 
is  active,  and  agricultural  relief  seems  on  its  way  to 
realization. 

The  actual  financial  status  of  the  country  is  probably 
the  l)est  in  its  history,  and  employment  at  good  wages 
is  an  assurance  of  high  purchasing  power.  Our  foreign 
relations  present  no  frowning  problems,  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  jxjsition  grows  stronger  among  nations. 

With  the  spirit  of  the  country  higher  and  saner  than 
at  any  time  in  the  recent  past,  I  am  looking  forward 
in  expectation  that  1929  will  become  a  banner  year 
for  the  public  at  large,  and  esj)ecially  for  live  mer¬ 
chants  who  observe  modern  methods, — adhering  always 
to  truthful  advertising,  unfailing  courtesy  and  such 
other  ethical  conduct  as  self-respect  and  the  times  de¬ 
mand. 


Expansion  and  New  Methods — 

Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  President.  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc., 
New  York 


Certainly  the  first  half  of  1929  should  equal  if  not 
surpass  the  same  period  in  1928  and  the  only  possible 
thing  that  might  happen  to  change  this,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  would  be  an  upset  in  the  stock  market. 


Chicago  Shows  Marked  Increase 


Edwin  F.  Mandel,  President,  Mandel  Brothers, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


I  believe  the  retail  business  in  1929  will  show  a 
reasonable  appreciation  in  volume.  Important  industries 
of  the  country  have  themselves  in  shajie  to  keep  their 
enterprises  employed  on  an  even  basis.  If  these  plans 
materialize,  labor  should  lie  kept  actively  engaged 
throughout  the  entire  year  and  the  retail  business  should 
flourish. 

Each  of  our  stores  have  completed  their  physical  ex¬ 
pansions  and  have  devoted  most  of  the  past  year  to 
the  reorganization  of  their  management  and  adminis¬ 
trative  forms.  This,  with  the  development  of  central 
comjjany  management  and  the  introduction  of  new  sys¬ 
tems  and  methods,  leads  us  to  believe  that  our  business 
will  take  definite  forward  strides  in  the  years  to  come. 


Chain  Store  Head  Sees  Prosperity  For 
Progressive  Merchants 


W.  T.  Grant,  President.  W.  T.  Grant  Company, 
New  York 


Good  Business  Will  Continue 
George  B.  Johnson,  President,  R.  H.  White  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Former  President  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
The  fundamental  conditions  upon  which  good  times 
are  supposed  to  rest  all  seem  to  point  to  a  continuation 
of  good  business. 


We  are  looking  forward  to  1929  with  the  greatest 
optimism.  It  is  possible  to  judge  the  future  only  by 
experience  in  the  past  and  certain  important  general 
trends  which  that  past  indicates.  So  far  as  we  are  able 
to  determine  from  an  analysis  of  experience  all  signs 
point  to  an  increase  of  prosperity  and  good  business 
in  Chicago  and  the  surrounding  territory  in  1929.  A 
study  of  the  statistics  on  unemployment  shows  that 
throughout  the  year  1928  there  has  been  a  steady  im¬ 
provement  over  the  conditions  in  1927  and  at  the  time 
of  the  last  report  the  continued  decrease  in  unem¬ 
ployment  indicated  definitely  that  a  much  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  people  would  be  out  of  work  on  January  1st, 
1929  than  were  unemployed  on  the  same  date  in  1928. 

The  volume  of  savings  throughout  the  Chicago  terri¬ 
tory  has  shown  a  marked  increase  over  1927  and  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  strong  liasic  prosperity  in  Chicago 
founded  upon  its  growing  imixirtance  as  a  commercial 
center  and  the  stability  of  its  business  enterprises. 
Stores  located  in  this  vicinity  should  look  forward  with 
reasonable  degree  of  safety  to  a  satisfactory  business 
in  1929.  The  style  factor  in  merchandise  is  of  ever- 
increasing  importance  and  the  public  has  shown  a  grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  and  demand  for  merchandise  of 
true  artistic  merit  and  quality.  We  believe  that  those 
manufacturers  and  merchants  who  recognize  this  trend 
in  public  demand  and  provide  in  their  stocks  adequate 
assortments  to  meet  this  demand  are  bound  to  meet 
with  success  in  1929.  Mandel  Brothers  is  looking 
forward  definitely  to  a  most  prosperous  year. 


I  am  optimistic  about  the  business  prospects  for  the 
first  half  of  1929.  Even  though  the  general  level  of 
prosperity  has  already  reached  a  high  stage,  and  al¬ 
though  there  is  inflation  in  security  markets  and  a 
tendency  toward  inflation  in  some  other  directions,  yet 
I  believe  we  are  entering  upon  an  era  during  which 
business  will  reach  heights  never  before  attained. 
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This  is  an  age  of  big  business,  fair  play,  scientific 
analysis,  and  wide  cooperation.  Those  who  are  prepared 
to  i)iay  the  game  acqording  to  the  spirit  of  our  time  and 
the  demands  of  present  day  conditions  will  make  pro¬ 
gress  in  1929.  On  the  other  hand,  business  firms  which 
are  not  set  up  according  to  the  standards  of  our  time 
with  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  of  people,  will  find  themselves 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

I  believe  that  if  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  will  get  squarely  behind  President  Hoover  and 
his  iK)licies  and  methods  that  the  prosperity  which  is 
now  predicted  for  the  early  part  of  1929  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  year. 


Contributory  Forces  At  Work 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  President  and  General  Manager, 
Best  &  Company,  New  York  City 

W  hile  there  has  been  qiuch  noise  about  inequalities 
in  our  general  prosperity,  it  is  only  common  sense  to 
realize  that  all  industries  cannot  be  equally  prosperous 
during  any  given  {)eriod;  and  that,  because  certain  in¬ 
dustries  lag  behind  others  temporarily  more  fortunate, 
all  tariff  and  banking  laws  need  not  immediately  be 
revised  from  top  to  bottom.  Much  depends  on  the 
leadership  within  an  industry,  and  for  obvious  pur¬ 
poses  much  of  the  agitation  is  exaggerated  far  beyond 
all  reason. 

Giving  due  regard  to  conditions  in  Imckw'ard  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  textiles  and  coal,  1928  was  a  year  of  great 
prosperity.  Many  different  things  have  contributed  to 
this  happy  result,  among  which  these  seem  particularly 
worthy  of  mention; 

The  tremendous  enthusiasm  which  our 
business  men  bring  to  business — the  most  fas¬ 
cinating,  adventurous  and  satisfying  game  in 
the  world  today.  They  generally  find  business 
a  vocation,  into  which  they  pour  the  creative 
ability,  energy,  and  tenacious  work  that  give 
life  its  highest  zest.  To  their  Old  World 
j  counterpart  business  is  an  avocation,  generally 

1  to  be  forsaken  as  soon  as  sufficient  money  has 

been  acquired  to  make  escape  possible.  That 
love  of  the  game  is  the  greatest  incentive  to 
our  business  men  is  proven  by  their  contin¬ 
uing  it  after  they  have  won  financial  independ¬ 
ence. 

i  Elimination  from  our  national  life  of  the 

j  saloon  and  its  destructive  elements;  and  con- 

!  sequent  comparative  sobriety  among  the  popu- 

j  lation  as  a  whole.  Most  of  the  money  former¬ 

ly  spent  in  the  saloon  has  since  gone  into 
i  continually  higher  standards  of  living,  invest- 

1  ments  and  savings  banks. 

An  established  national  policy  that  the  safe 
i  road  to  rapid  development  of  the  country  is  by 

t  private  operation  under  reasonable  control 

j  rather  than  by  government  operation.  This 

has  given  the  necessary  encouragement  to  pri- 
I  vate  capital  and  to  the  individual  to  take  the 

risks  incidental  to  the  development  of  new 
industries  and  new  projects. 


The  desire  of  our  employers  to  pay  higher 
wages  for  greater  production  and  to  encour¬ 
age  employes  to  become  stockholders  in  their 
own  company  and  thus  participate  in  whatever 
progress  their  combined  effort  produces.  A 
comparative  study  of  methods  of  taxation  and 
of  the  laws  controlling  the  financial  structure 
of  business  shows  plainly  our  tremendous 
advantage  over  other  countries  in  this  respect. 

Our  financial  structure  and  methods  have 
assisted  largely  in  the  more  general  diffusion 
of  wealth  and  the  consequent  increase  of  buy¬ 
ing  power.  In  our  incorporation  laws  and  in 
our  attitude  of  encouraging  employes  to  de¬ 
velop  and  progress  towards  financial  indej)end- 
ence,  the  United  States  is  probably  a  decade 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  great  improvements  in  our  productive 
machinery'  and  methods  in  the  last  ten  years. 
These  have  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  each  worker;  have  made 
higher  wages  possible;  have  lowered  costs  of 
goods,  and  have  increased  the  general  wealth 
of  the  country 

Because  a  pendulum  swings  about  as  far  one  way  as 
the  other,  because  of  widely  accepted  maxims  that 
“Everything  which  goes  up  must  come  down”  and  that 
“Reaction  must  equal  action”,  and  others,  many  are 
continuously  fearful  that  having  experienced  a  fortu¬ 
nate  year,  our  next  one  must  be  unfortunate. 

It  is  equally  fallacious  to  assume  that  because  one 
year  is  prosperous,  the  next  will  be  increasingly  so. 

Each  year  has  its  particular  problems,  and  1929  will 
be  no  exception.  Some  industries  will  make  further 
progress,  others  will  lose  ground,  and  this  can  happen 
without  it  being  necessary  to  revise  all  the  laws  on  the 
statute  books,  or  discard  all  tested  methods  of  business 
procedure.  Prosperity  is  buying  power  and  as  long  as 
the  buying  power  of  our  tremendous  population  and 
of  our  foreign  customers  is  maintained  and  increased, 
prosperity  will  be  with  us. 

Lwking  back  we  recall  plenty  of  things  which  at  the 
time  were  considered  a  threat  to  the  whole  structure 
of  prosperity,  but  whose  promised  damage  did  not 
materialize — for  instance,  installment  buying.  Today 
it  is  commonly  aceptced  by  many  authorities  that  every¬ 
one  who  has  bought  common  stocks  has  done  so  with 
the  intention  of  selling  them  a  few,  or  many  points 
higher.  It  is  possible  that  this  opinion  will  also  prove 
to  be  erroneous. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  increase  our  present  pros¬ 
perity,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  unsettle  the  confi¬ 
dence  on  which  that  prosperity  is  based.  If  not  too 
much  interfered  with,  who  can  doubt  that  United  States 
prosperity  will  continue  in  1929?  The  chief  possi¬ 
bilities  of  unsettlement  seem  to  be — 

Bad  crops. 

Long  and  unnecessary  agitation  by  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  present  and  coming  sessions  in  the 
form  of  attacks  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board ;  attempts  to  change  the  basis  of  com¬ 
puting  our  import  tariffs,  which  might  within 
six  months  unsettle  United  States  manufac¬ 
turers  and  importers  by  making  uncertain 
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their  computation  of  costs.  This  would 
promptly  affect  our  exporting  manufacturers 
through  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of 
countries  to  which  we  need  to  increase  our  ex¬ 
ports. 

Mishandling  our  foreign  contacts,  thereby 
causing  antagonism  in  other  countries  to  the 
United  States  and  to  our  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  order  to  maintain  United  States 
prices  and  wages,  increasing  exports  are  more, 
and  not  less,  essential.  It  must  be  appreciated 
that  while  our  domestic  import  and  export 
trade  is  very  large,  yet  individual  parts  of  the 
machine  are  delicate,  easily  thrown  out  of 
balance,  with  consequent  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  whole  machine  and  that  needless  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  methods  under  which  the 
country  has  prospered  for  many  years  would 
be  the  height  of  folly. 

Continued  high  money  rates  will  retard  new 
projects.  Money  is  high  because  money  is 
profitably  employed  in  the  development  of  this 
and  other  countries  and  because  the  demands 
of  new  projects  have  outrun  the  credit  avail¬ 
able;  this  is  a  condition  for  which  the  cor¬ 
rection  Is  by  economic  law  and  not  by  legal 
statute. 

The  record  of  earnings  and  dividend  increases,  extra 
distributions,  retirements  of  bonds  and  preferred  stocks 
show  that  successful  corporations  are  making  more 
money  and  are  in  a  far  stronger  financial  position  than 
ever  before.  Nor  are  loans  on  sound  securities  unmoral 
or  as  undesirable  or  dangerous  as  so  many  would  have 
us  believe.  Is  there  any  more  reason  why  money  should 
be  loaned  on  land  and  buildings  than  on  stocks?  The 
first  two  are  fixed,  the  latter  is  liquid.  The  important 
thing  is  present  and  future  earning  power. 

Management  is  producing  profits  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  and  if  in  the  process  the  weaker  units  fall  by 
the  wayside,  the  entire  business  structure  is  thereby 
strengthened.  Buttressed  by  better  management,  thrift 
and  improved  machinery  and  methods,  equities  of  com¬ 
mon  stocks  in  recent  years  have  increased  enormously. 
Strong,  courageous,  well  managed  companies  will  grow 
steadily  in  this  remarkable  era  of  prosperity.  Common 
stocks  of  essential  American  corporations  are  the  best 
permanent  investments  in  the  world,  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  by  individuals,  investment  trusts,  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  commercial  orgaizations  has 
ruined  the  old  ratio  between  the  income  return  and  the 
cost  of  money.  But  this  fact  is  not  yet  generally  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Nor  will  this  change  of  investment  habit  disappear 
until  some  unfavorable  world  event  occurs  to  upset 
or  retard  the  present  era  of  expansion,  development  and 
progress  in  the  United  States. 

Liberal  Investments — One  Result 
Frederic  M.  Ayres,  President,  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I  believe  that  business  conditions  are  fundamentally 
sound  and  that  satisfactory  profits  have  been  made  in 
nearly  all  lines  of  business.  This  should  insure  a 
liberal  distribution  of  funds  to  those  who  hold  stocks. 


bonds  and  note  issues.  It  should  result  in  liberal  in¬ 
vestments  in  new  enterprises,  in  home  building  and  in 
purchases  for  personal  use  and  comfort. 

With  business  on  the  firm  foundation  which  I  now 
believe  it  to  be  and  the  feeling  of  confidence  which  the 
public  has  generally  in  the  prosperity  of  our  country, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  not  looking  to  a  still  better 
business  in  1929. 


Forecasts  More  Mergers  in  1929 

Franklin  Simon,  President,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

While  the  year  1928  cannot  be  considered  a  banner 
year  in  retailing,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  when  figures  are 
published  prove  to  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  development  as  far  as 
retail  distribution  is  concerned  is  the  marked  increase 
in  amalgamation  of  units  into  chain  operations.  There 
is  every  indication  that  1929  will  witness  more  mergers 
than  were  shown  during  the  year  just  closed. 

Individual  merchants  seem  to  be  giving  increased 
study  to  the  possibilities  of  such  operations  in  retail 
distribution.  There  is,  however,  no  definite  indication 
that  such  mergers  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  on 
stores  which  cater  to  the  public  on  a  style  and  quality 
basis. 

Though  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  better 
things  in  women’s  apparel,  I  am  for  this  principle  today 
more  than  I  have  even  been  in  the  past.  I  believe  that 
1929  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  retail  stores  sell¬ 
ing  women’s  apparel  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  discrim¬ 
inating  public  by  constantly  stressing  the  influence  of 
fashion  trends. 


Certain  Conditions  Favorable 

SiGMOND  Baer,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  am  unusually  optimistic  due  to  certain  favorable 
conditions. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  period  of  wild  spec¬ 
ulation  on  the  market,  and  as  securities  are  now  being 
bought  on  an  investment  rather  than  a  speculative 
basis,  it  is  my  opinion  that  business  a  whole  will  be 
greatly  benefitted.  In  past  years  trade  volume  was 
usually  good  following  a  “bull  market’’  and  with  that 
fact  uppermost  in  my  mind  I  feel  confident  that  the 
immediate  future  will  show  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  Corresponding  period  of  the  year  1928. 


Forget  the  Scramble  For  Volume 

F.  M.  Mayfield,  President,  Scruggs- Vandervoort- 
Barney  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  see  no  reason  why  1929  will  not  produce  a  volume 
as  great  as,  if  not  greater,  than  1928. 

Business  is  going  through  great  changes,  but  the 
rewards  of  a  good  job  will  be  correspondingly  greater. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  are  going  to  put  our  emphasis 
on  stock  control  and  good  storekeeping  in  general  and 
forget  the  scramble  for  volume,  to  which  we  have  been  i 
accustomed  during  the  past  few  years. 
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(jeneral  business  conditions  seem  to  be  good,  and  the 
I  country  should  look  forward  with  every  confidence  to 
I  the  coming  year. 


Unusual  Opportunity  in  Los  Angeles 
j  John  G.  Bullock,  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

i  1929  will  be  the  greatest  year  Bullock’s  has  ever 
experienced,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe. 

As  a  practical  expression  of  our  faith  in  the  future, 
j  Bullock’s  has  recently  completed  a  ten-story  addition 
!  to  its  main  down  town  store  at  Broadway,  Hill  and 
[  Seventh  Streets.  And  to  supplement  the  services  of 
this  main  store,  a  new  store  is  even  now  under  con¬ 
struction  on  fashionable  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Never 
has  Bullock’s  been  so  splendidly  equipped  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  discriminating  clientele — and  never  has 
I  Bullock’s  been  so  cognizant  of  its  responsibilities.  Our 
volume  of  business  in  the  past  year  has  been  notable, 
and  we  start  the  New  Year  firm  in  the  belief  that  1929 
holds  unlimited  opportunity. 


Underlying  Strength  of  Conditions 

Victor  W.  Sincere,  President,  The  Bailey  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

President,  National  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

There  are  accepted  evidences  of  underlying  strength 
in  our  industries.  The  retail  industry,  being  one  of 
distribution,  must  rely  on  this  underlying  condition  for 
its  welfare.  With  this  splendid  general  outlook,  the 
retail  forecast  is  one  of  optimism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  potential  force  in  indus¬ 
trial  projects  of  all  kinds  held  back  by  the  election 
uncertainty,  will  now  be  unleashed,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  added  to  the  present  splendid  industrial  position. 
Current  Christmas  trade  is  an  outstanding  evidence 
of  these  facts. 


First  Half  of  Year  Active 

Fred  Laz.\rus,  Jr.,  President,  The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus 
&  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 

We  believe  that  the  first  half  of  1929  will  show  ex¬ 
cellent  business  activity,  due  to  the  present  great  pros¬ 
perity  and  indications  that  it  will  most  certainly  con¬ 
tinue. 


A  Challenge — The  Law  of  Change 

Frederick  W.  Aldred,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Gladding 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  surveying  the  past  and  planning  for  the  coming 
year,  there  is  just  one  fact  that  stands  out  most  promi¬ 
nently  in  my  mind.  Old  Lady  Luck  may  favor  a  retail 
store  that  tries  to  go  along  in  the  same  path,  but  she 
will  surely  smile  mostly  on  those  stores  that  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  inevitable  change  that  is  being 
taught  to  us  every  day  in  the  retail  business. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Hoover  with  his 
statesmanlike  point  of  view  regarding  business,  this 
country  is  going  to  offer  greater  opportunities  for  suc¬ 
cess  than  ever  before  in  retailing  as  well  as  in  almost 


every  other  line.  But  just  as  he  has  shown  by  his 
South  American  trip,  changing  times  demand  changed 
ideas,  changed  ways  of  doing  things  and  above  all  a 
changed,  open-minded,  youthful  point  of  view.  We 
are  in  the  midst  perhaps  of  the  most  extraordinary 
changes  in  the  whole  history  of  retailing.  They  are 
a  challenge  to  any  and  every  merchant  who  welcomes 
such  opportunities  to  play  and  fight  with  his  brains. 

Kentucky  Business  Good 

J.  B.  Howe,  President,  Howe  Brothers, 
Carrollton,  Ky. 

Business  should  be  good  in  this  section  of  the  U.  S. 
during  1929. 

Central  and  Northern  Kentucky,  the  major  Burley 
Tobacco  Belt,  is  now  marketing  the  best  Tobacco  grown 
here  in  twenty-five  years.  Farmers  are  jubilant  because 
prices  are  high  and  beyond  their  expectations.  Out¬ 
standings  with  banks  and  merchants  are  being  paid  and 
trade  is  starting  off  with  a  bound.  Will  it  hold  out  for 
six  months  or  twelve  months — we  hope. 

To  further  augment  our  optimism  The  Carrollton 
Furniture  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  fine 
furniture,  after  a  long  dull  period  is  full  of  orders  and 
running  extra  time. 

We  append  a  minor  note.  The  consumer  is  going  to 
demand  better  values,  less  watered  stock,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  consequently  is  yet  going  to  be  more  hard-boiled. 


New  England  Normal 

F.  E.  Eastman,  President,  Eastman  Bros.  & 
Bancroft,  Portland,  Maine 

I  can  only  speak  for  this  section  of  New  England. 
My  opinion,  based  upon  present  conditions  is  that  the 
early  part  of  1929  ought  to  give  us  about  the  same 
business  as  the  early  part  of  1928.  The  textile  and 
other  manufacturing  conditions  are  no  worse  than  a 
year  ago,  and  apparently  in  several  places  are  taking 
a  little  turn  for  the  better. 

In  our  vicinity  labor  conditions  are  good,  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  unemployment.  People  seem  to  be 
spending  money  in  a  normal  natural  way. 


Local  Barometers  of  Business 

D.  M.  Jones,  President,  The  D.  M.  Read  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  barometer  of  business  than 
our  local  conditions,  as  the  products  of  our  factories 
cover  many  of  the  principal  lines  and  are  distributed 
all  over  the  world. 

Four  of  our  older  industries  are  expanding  their 
plants,  and  the  twenty-five  new  industries  that  have 
recently  come  into  our  city  are  very  busy.  The  pay 
roll  in  October  was  7%  and  in  November  12%  over 
1927.  There  is  no  unemployment  and  there  is  also  a 
scarcity  of  skilled  workmen. 

The  commercial  and  savings  bank  deposits  are  in¬ 
creasing,  while  the  building  permits  would  indicate 
that  that  trade  will  have  a  busy  year. 

As  goes  Bridgeport,  so  goes  the  United  States. 
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Better  Prices  Indicate  Prosperity 

R.  R.  Guthrie,  President,  E.  Guthrie  Company, 
Paducah,  Ky. 

For  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  year  conditions  look 
exceptionally  good.  Both  business,  industry  and  labor 
are  well  pleased  with  the  political  situation  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  unfavorable  legislation  is  eliminated.  The 
foreign  policies  recently  outlined  by  the  President 
and  which  no  doubt  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect,  gives  the  public  confidence  in  the  future. 

In  this  section,  the  tobacco  raising  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  better  prices  at  present  than  they  have  received 
since  the  War.  Factories  are  working  at  a  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  capacity. 

We  are  about  to  receive  benefits  of  new  road  system 
and  bridges. 


Predicts  Railroad  Building 

W.  H.  Newcomb,  President,  The  Anderson  Newcomb 
Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Economic  conditions  in  Huntington  and  vicinity  are 
sound.  Our  industrial  plants  are  employing  the  usual 
number  of  workers  and  some  expansions  are  planned 
for  the  near  future.  Coal  business,  which  is  a  big  item 
with  us,  has  not  shown  much  improvement  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  There  will  be  considerable  rail¬ 
road  building  and  additional  trackage  and  facilities  in 
this  region  for  1929. 

We  are  not  expecting  any  improvement  in  our  sales 
volume,  and  our  reason  for  it  is  that  rapid  spread  of 
chdn  store  organizations  and  the  trade’s  disposition  to 
have  everything  at  the  same  time.  Payments  on  the 
home  together  with  automobile  and  upkeep,  and  then 
there  must  .be  a  radio  and  household  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  and  when  these  things  are  all  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  there  must  be  a  squeeze  somewhere  and 
clothes,  shoes,  house  furnishings,  are  hit  pretty  hard. 


Rayon  Production  Larger  in  1929 

S.  A.  Salvage,  President,  The  Viscose  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  closing  of  the  year  1928  finds  the  rayon  industry 
as  a  whole  on  a  sounder  basis  as  regards  the  future  than 
ever  before. 

There  has  l)een  quite  a  spread  in  the  prices  at  which 
rayon  yams  and  goods  can  be  procured,  based,  of 
course,  on  the  quality  of  the  yams,  and  the  appearance 
and  service  they  will  give  when  manufactured  into 
fabrics,  but  still  it  can  be  said  with  surety  that  the  choice 
of  manufacturer  and  consumer  alike  has  been  over¬ 
whelming  in  favor  of  the  higher  standard  of  branded 
yarns  and  goods. 

Striking  and  interesting  developments  were  made  in 
the  past  year  in  “all  rayon  crep>es”,  which  were  offered 
to  the  public  as  such,  and  the  demand  for  these  has 
been  so  large  that  every  rayon  producer  able  to  produce 
the  high  grade  yarn  required  for  this,  is  or  can  be  sold 
up  for  months  ahead. 

In  the  underwear  field,  the  demand  is  constantly 
growing  and  the  standards  advancing,  and  a  greater 
value  in  garments  obtained  than  ever  before. 

The  American  production  of  rayon  for  1929  will  be 


larger  than  ever  before,  but  the  close  of  1929  will  find 
the  position  of  the  producers  of  the  higher  standards 
of  yarn  little  different  from  that  of  today,  that  is,  with 
little  or  no  stocks  in  any  numbers,  and  a  shortage  in 
some. 

The  Independent  Retailer — His  Future 

J.  W.  Knapp,  President,  J.  W.  Knapp  Company, 
Lansing,  Michigan 

“What  are  the  problems  retail  business  must  face 
next  year” 

You  are  asking  a  most  wonderful  and  hard  question 
as  the  retailer  is  in  an  unusual  position.  He  has  been 
advised  by  his  fellow  merchants  that  hand-to-mouth 
buying  is  the  only  advantage  in  the  administration  of 
his  business  and  when  you  come  to  outlining  it,  there 
has  been  very  little  quantity  buying  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  and  the  hand-to-mouth  buying  has  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  He  is  also  advised  to  hook  up  with 
installment  buyers,  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  volume, 
and  that  it  is  a  practical  way  of  buying  at  this  time. 

Then  a  Columbia  professor  whose  story  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  states  that  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
power  of  time  buying  practice  will  not  be  able  to 
weather  a  pressing  financial  period,  also  predicts  a  crit¬ 
ical  development  in  the  history  of  this  country.  These 
expressions  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  average  retail 
merchant  wonder.  He  is  not  alone  confused  by  the 
mass  of  contradictory  statements,  especially  those  state¬ 
ments  that  concern  his  business.  He  is  also  told  that 
volume  is  not  necessary',  but  a  very  bad  practice;  and 
then  he  is  reminded  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  decrease 
his  overhead. 

He  is  also  warned  against  the  attitude  pertaining  to 
the  number  of  rules,  policies  and  regulations  of  his 
store.  Just  about  the  time  he  has  settled  a  conviction 
that  the  price  element  should  be  subordinate  to  his 
merchandise  plans,  he  is  immediately  told  and  informed 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  that  price  is  the  pinnacle 
position  and  the  reason  for  customers’  purchasing 
preferences. 

He  is  informed  that  the  customer  is  always  right  in 
all  her  business  relationships  to  the  store  and  when 
attending  the  average  trade  convention,  some  speaker 
informs  him  that  the  customer  is  not  always  right  and 
that  she  is  an  unseasonable  soul,  always  seeking  bene¬ 
fits  and  making  claims  to  which  she  is  not  entitled. 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

Then  comes  the  fellow  (there  seem  to  be  many  of 
them  these  days)  who  says  that  every  organization 
should  be  detailed  and  controlled  in  all  its  activities, 
then  warned  that  over-systematization  will  be  a  costly 
experiment  that  can  only  spell  ruin  for  its  firm  or 
organization  by  adding  unnecessary  overhead. 

Now  comes  the  great  cry  of  style  and  these  fellows  all 
seem  to  be  arguing  the  necessity  for  a  style  advisor. 
On  the  other  hand  you  are  informed  that  going  in  for 
style  and  not  sticking  to  staple  stock  and  eliminating 
fads  and  fancies,  you  are  up  against  it.  One  day  it  is 
a  dignified  kitchen  and  the  next  it  is  a  modern  one,  with 
all  the  pots  and  kettles  and  curtains  to  match  the  floor 
coverings.  So  the  wheels  turn,  and  so  does  the  mer- 
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i  chant’s  head  turn,  a  cycle  of  contradiction,  all  up  and 
1  down  the  line  of  supposed  information  with  a  result 
j  that  the  average  merchant  would  like  to  know  where 
he  is  really  at. 

!  Organization  is  the  word  that  spells  life  or  death 
to  the  retailer.  It  is  the  open  sesame  that  is  going  to 
I  show  him  the  way  to  success  or  that  will  doom  him  to 
failure. 

!|  The  future  of  the  retailer,  particularly  the  independ- 
Ij  ent  retailer,  depends  upon  his  vision  to  see  and  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  set  up  and  operate  local  retail  associations,  national 
j  trade  associations  in  miniature.  The  retailer  has  been 
!  told —  and  believed  it,  that  the  major  advantage  of  the 

chain  store  was  in  its  buying  power  but  he  is  slowly 
learning  that  buying  power  is  a  minor  factor,  that  ex¬ 
change  of  experience,  quantity  records,  better  business 
;■  methods,  in  other  words,  collective  effort  and  group 
endeavor  furnish  the  power  behind  better  stores. 
Fortunately  the  retailer  has  a  growing  consciousness 
I  that  suspicion,  mistrust  and  unfair  competition  are 
handicaps  that  hinder  business  success  and  there  is  an 
increasing  realization  that  co-operation  (not  competi- 

Ij  tion)  is  the  life  of  trade  today,  that  chain  store  organiz¬ 

ations  are  doing  nothing  he  cannot  do  by  working  with 
his  fellow  merchants. 

The  existence  of  the  retailer  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  adapt  the  methods  and  practices  of  national  organiza¬ 
tions  to  the  needs  of  his  home  community.  Retail 
credit  association  have  fortified  the  retailer  against 
;  predatory  customers  who  abuse  charge  accounts  but 
the  retailer  has  done  practically  nothing  to  protect  the 
reputation  of  his  own  advertising  against  the  pirate 
and  the  sharpshooter. 

The  retailer  fiddles  while  falsehood,  exaggeration  and 
misrepresentation  are  burning  up  the  whole  advertising 
,  system.  He  wails  that  his  “advertising  does  not  pull 
the  way  it  used  to”,  or  he  sobs  “there  ought  to  be  a  law 
■  passed”,  or  he  merely  pays  his  increased  advertising 
bills  and  says  nothing. 

The  retailers  of  every  community  must  organize; 
they  must  study  what  national  organizations  have  done ; 
they  must  adopt  the  experience  of  national  organiza¬ 
tions  to  local  conditions;  they  must,  as  it  were,  de¬ 
centralize  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau;  they 
must  set  up,  in  miniature,  a  retail  dry  goods  association, 
a  retail  grocer  association,  a  retail  furniture  associa- 
ton,  etc.,  united  with  one  executive  head,  but  servicing 
i  local  retail  groups  as  national  organizations  service 
national  groups.  Ohio  leads  in  such  organizations  and 
]  where  Ohio  has  shown  the  way,  others  may  well  follow. 

I  The  War  Against  Waste 

Summing  up  the  whole  situation  from  my  own  point 
of  view,  I  wish  to  state  most  emphatically  that  our 
j  good  friend,  Filene  said  something  when  he  stated, 
“Merchandising  is  not  a  war  between  independents  and 
chain,  but  a  war  against  waste.  Retailers  all  over  the 
country  must  reduce  costs  if  they  hope  to  survive”. 
,  I  We  are  entering  a  period  of  competition  in  which  a 
!  j  terrific  fight  is  being  waged  for  the  consumers’  dollar 
1  and  our  factories  naturally  must  endeavor  to  make  the 
!  customer’s  dollar  bigger  by  eliminating  waste.  Not 
alone  a  waste  in  distribution,  but  waste  in  every  kind  of 


business,  be  it  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  jobbing  or 
retailing. 

No  one  need  fear  chain  stores.  If  he  is  mcmaging  his 
business  personally,  he  can  outdo  the  chain  stores  if  he 
has  any  personality  whatever,  from  the  fact  that  the 
chain  stores  cannot  hire  anyone  who  can  furnish  the 
valuable  element  of  personal  management.  In  other 
words,  the  great  businesses  that  have  been  built  in  our 
country  so  far  have  been  built  by  personal  contact,  both 
as  regards  the  employes  and  executives  of  that  business. 
Systems  of  all  kinds  show  how  and  wherein  you  are 
making  or  losing  money  by  personal  contact.  The  mer¬ 
chant  has  always  and  will  always  do  the  building  of  the 
business. 

I  am  thoroughly  a  believer  in  the  advantage  of  the 
average  merchant  over  the  chain  store  if  he  has  the 
brains  and  ability  to  put  across  that  advantage ;  he  must 
establish  his  store  policy  in  the  minds  of  the  trading 
public;  it  should  be  promoted  in  and  out  of  season 
through  the  store  and  outside  agencies.  If  the  standard 
principle  is  economical,  that  point  should  be  everlasting¬ 
ly  brought  forward.  If  the  dominant  quality  is  to  be  in 
style  or  modernism,  the  advertising  copy  should  carry 
that  thought,  providing  of  course,  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  handled  by  the  store  and  the  personnel  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  force  have  been  worked  out  and  trained  along  those 
lines. 

If  the  store  takes  more  than  average  interest  in  the 
community,  whether  social,  civic  or  industrial,  that 
should  be  stressed  through  its  windows,  its  newspaper 
advertising  and  through  mail  literature.  In  fact  when¬ 
ever  the  store,  organization  or  its  executives  come  in 
contact  with  the  public,  it  should  not  hesitate  to  let  the 
public  know  of  its  purpose  in  the  community  as  the 
gliding  principle  of  service;  that  fact  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  through  all  available  mediums.  It  should  do  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  let  the  public  know  that  it  is  not 
alone  interested  in  the  towm  and  city  but  has  its  interests 
at  heart  to  the  extent  "of  subscribing  to  every  kind  of 
community  fund  and  other  local  benefits. 

It  is  strictly  essential  that  the  merchants  of  today 
must  have  the  right  kind  of  merchandise  at  the  right 
prices  and  in  the  right  assortment,  so  I  say  to  you  in 
conclusion  that  the  great  menace  is  not  in  the  chain 
stores,  but  an  honest  effort  to  do  away  with  the  terrible 
waste  which  seems  to  be  going  on  before  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 


.  Brains  and  Ability  Plus  Knowledge 

Donald  Dev,  President.  Dey  Brothers  &  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

To  any  fairly  observing  person  who  may  seek  to 
analyze  our  line  of  work  in  the  community,  it  is  a 
mighty  subtle  and  interesting  subject  with  w’hich  to 
deal. 

The  past  has  furnished  us  with  many  examples 
of  brilliant  operators  who  ran  their  establishments 
successfully,  and  doubtless  had  an  organization  that 
was  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  The  needs  and 
habits  of  the  community  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  years 
ago  would  present  quite  an  acute  contrast  wfth  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  present  time. 

Fashion  existed  in  those  days,  but  fashion  and  the 
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speed  with  which  it  operates  has  never  been  as  fast  and 
furious  as  it  is  today;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  value 
no  longer  has  the  leading  role  to  play.  Fashion  plays 
the  leading  role. 

The  fine  arts  enter  into  our  study.  The  educated  and 
talented  students  of  color,  design  and  form  find  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  stage  and  in  fashion  magazines.  This 
is  such  a  powerful  influence  that  we,  the  merchants, 
are  in  my  way  of  thinking  only  their  tools. 

During  the  past  brains  and  ability  were  called  upon, 
today  the  same  talents  are  needed  plus  an  information 
that  has  a  powerful  influence  through  its  subtle  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  public  mind  and  its  effective  influence  on 
the  public  mind — our  buyers. 

Business  today  is  a  g^eat  adventure — stimulating  and 
interesting.  My  fellow  merchants,  who  are  able  to 
discern  some  of  these  things  as  they  approach,  may 
lo<^  for  a  reasonably  good  year  in  1929.  As  our  craft 
represents  definitely  the  progress  of  the  whole  people, 
I  hope  this  may  be  true. 

Kansas  Reports  Good  Future 

J.  B.  Walker,  The  Pelletier  Stores  Company, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Because  Kansas  is  primarily  an  agricultural  state, 
we  look  to  the  crop  situation  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
found  a  business  forecast.  Agriculturally,  Kansas  is  in 
prime  condition.  The  combined  production  of  com 
and  wheat  in  1928  in  this  state  reached  the  record 
breaking  total  of  356,000,000  bushels  and  in  all  other 
respects  1928  has  turned  out  to  be  a  banner  agricultural 
year. 

Kansas  today  has  an  immense  acreage  of  fall  whrat 
which  is  in  beautiful  condition.  There  is  ample  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  ground  for  present  needs.  Livestodc  condi¬ 
tions  are  good.  We  therefore  anticipate  normal  or 
better  than  normal  business  here  during  the  coming 
months. 


A  Period  of  Transition 

Robert  Braun,  Treasurer,  Porteous,  Mitchell  & 
Braim  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 

I  believe  that  we  are  in  a  transition  period  both  in 
production  and  in  merchandising.  That  we  are  many 
people  of  many  kinds.  That  no  one  way  or  style  of 
doing  business  will  ever  meet  the  approval  of  all,  so 
that  opportunities  will  always  exist  along  widely  vary¬ 
ing  lines. 

With  such  a  condition  and  at  such  a  time,  it  is  almost 
every  table  that  some  inequalities  will  develop  but  I  am 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  coming  year  holds  great 
promise  for  all  business  which  is  in  accord  and  keeps 
in  step  with  the  tendencies  of  today. 


Most  of  the  leading  industries  have  prospered.  The 
year  be^  somewhat  unsatisfactorily,  but  as  the  months 
passed,  it  became  evident  that  substantial  improvement 
was  imder  way.  What  has  happened  in  a  business  way 
furnishes  a  good  background  for  1929.  There  has  been 
excessive  trading  in  securities  which  has  drawn  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  the  available  credit  resources 
of  the  country  into  the  stock  market.  Aside  from  this, 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  good  and  this  tendency  to 
over  trade  in  securities  undoubtedly  will  be  corrected  in 
time.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  situation,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  a  new  prosperity  record  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

Silk  Industry  Will  Lead  in  1929 

H.  SCHNIEWIND,  Jr.,  President,  The  Silk  Association 
of  America,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

The  continued  favor  with  which  silk  fabrics  are  re¬ 
garded  by  the  public  and  by  leading  couturiers  and  the 
stability  in  the  price'  of  raw  silk  indicates  that  the 
United  States  will  in  the  coming  year  continue  in  its 
leading  position  among  silk  manufacturing  countries 
of  the  world. 

To  supply  the  American  public  with  broad  silks, 
hosiery,  ribbons,  velvets  and  tie  silks,  approximately 
570,000  bales  of  raw  silk  valued  at  $370,000,000  were 
consumed  by  American  silk  mills  during  the  past  year. 
Silk  manufacturers  have  taken  steps  to  improve  their 
product  by  paying  special  attention  to  styling,  by  con¬ 
ducting  conferences  in  the  Orient,  the  source  of  supply, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  raw  material,  and 
by  adopting  standards  which  insure  sufficient  weighting 
to  allow  proper  draping  of  silk  fabrics,  but  whi«3i  aim 
to  prevent  overweighting. 

The  consiuning  public  will  no  doubt  continue  to  ob¬ 
tain  silk  fabrics  reasonable  in  price  and  beautiful  in 
design  during  1929. 

1929 — ^The  Fifth  Year  in  Business  Progress 
Wm.  Butterworth,  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Washington 

We  are  entering  1929  without  material  change  in  the 
underlying  conditions  which  affect  industry  and  com-  j 
merce.  Those  conditions  continue  to  have  the  sotind- 
ness  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  hard  work  of  the 
years  following  the  post-war  depression.  This  sound¬ 
ness  has  been  maintained  in  the  last  four  years  by 
more  hard  work.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
business  men  will  relax  in  their  attention  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  which  keep  business  healthy,  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  good  volume  of  business  in  the  new  year. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  1929  will  prove  to  be  the 
fifth  year  in  the  business  era  which  began  in  1925. 


A  New  Prosperity  Record  No  Generalities  Can  Hold 

Geo.  M.  Reynolds,  Chairman,  Continental  Bank  and  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Director  General,  Wholesale  Dry 
Trust  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  Goods  Institute,  New  York  City 

Agricultural  communities  fared  well  in  1928.  Crop  The  somewhat  customary  and  laudable  practice  of 
conditions  were  not  ideal,  but  the  farmer’s  purchasing  being  optimistic  at  the  be^nning  of  a  new  calendar 
power  was  increased.  Farmers  bought  considerably  year  must  be  excused  by  even  the  most  hard-headed, 
more  farm  machinery  than  during  any  other  recent  when  such  an  attitude  is  based  upon  reports  from  all 

sections  of  the  country  on  actual  business  conditions 
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as  found  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  No  gen¬ 
eralization  can  possibly  hold  for  the  entire  country, 
but  the  general  improvement  in  wholesale  trade  during 
the  past  few  months  must  be  noted,  and  there  seem  to 
be  many  reasons  why  these  gains  will  be  held  and  this 
improvement  continued  during  1929. 


Dress  Industry  Out  of  Inflation  Period 

David  N.  Mosessohn,  Executive  Chairman,  Associated 
Dress  Industries  of  America,  New  York  City 

During  the  past  year  the  dress  industry  experienced 
a  great  economic  change.  Many  practical  economies 
were  effected,  such  as  the  elimination  of  elaborate 
show-rooms  and  surplusage  in  floor  space.  Improve¬ 
ments  prevailed  in  methods  of  production  and  in  the 
purchase  of  materials,  and  matters  of  distribution  re¬ 
ceived  closest  possible  scrutiny.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
said  that  1928  witnessed  the  utter  and  final  demise  of 
the  inflation  period  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  entire  industry  is  now  geared  along  sane,  con¬ 
structive,  progpressive  lines,  and  is  in  splendid  position 
to  meet  an  active  yet  steady  demand  with  properly 
adjusted  supply.  I  look  for  increased  demand  for  all 
classes  of  dresses  and  I  might  say  that  the  women  of 
America  will  receive  more  for  their  money  than  ever 
before. 

The  entire  dress  industry  is  in  a  prosperous  state 
and  those  connected  with  it  directly  or  indirectly  are 
sharing  in  this  prosperity.  Viewed  from  all  angles, 
the  prospects  for  1929  are  exceedingly  bright  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  dress  industry  will  enjoy 
a  continued  period  of  profitable  progress. 


Foreign  Markets  Are  One  Index 

Stephen  I.  Miller,  Executive  Manager,  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men,  New  York  City 

The  business  outlook  for  1929  is  distinctly  favorable. 
While  a  few  of  the  basic  industries  have  fallen  o£E 
slightly,  production  is  in  good  shape  and  the  loss  is 
being  made  up  by  increased  activity  in  other  lines, 
particularly  in  many  of  the  so-called  non-essential  in¬ 
dustries. 

Agpdcultural  conditions  have  been  appreciably  im¬ 
proved,  giving  the  fanner  streng^ened  buying  power. 
Both  commercial  and  bank  credits  are  sound,  assuring 
legitimate  business  the  opportunity  to  make  profits  if 
properly  conducted  to  meet  keen  competition. 

It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  greater  development  of 
foreign  markets.  Substantial  recovery  of  buying  power 
by  other  countries,  large  U.  S.  investments  abroad, 
low  unit  costs  of  production  and  furtherance  of  inter¬ 
national  good-will  are  important  favorable  factors 
looking  toward  increased  foreign  trade. 

Readjustments  in  the  field  of  distribution  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue.  The  independent  merchant  will 
continue  to  be  the  fundamental  link  in  the  chain  of 
distribution,  but  he  will  have  to  watch  his  step  care¬ 
fully.  The  small  retailer  must  pay  careful  attention 
to  his  stock,  his  accounts  receivable,  his  credit,  his 
window  displays,  his  prices  and  his  courtesy. 


A  New  Demand  on  Independent  Retailers 

Chas.  a.  Cook,  Managing  Director,  Merchandise  & 
Research  Bureau,  New  York  City 

We  confidently  look  forward  to  1929  as  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  year  for  the  alert  and  progressive  business 
man. 

Events  subsequent  to  the  election  of  Herbert  Hoover 
as  President  of  the  United  States  would  indicate  the 
country  is  entering  a  j^riod  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
in  its  history — prosperity  which  will  dwarf  everything 
that  has  gone  before. 

It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  competition  will  be 
much  keener  than  in  recent  years,  due  to  the  many 
mergers  of  business  concerns,  expansion  of  chain 
stores,  general  acceptance  of  scientific  research  and  the 
greater  merchandising  importance  of  style  in  many  lines 
of  commercial  endeavor. 

The  coming  year  will  demand  of  independent  re¬ 
tailers  a  higher  degree  of  progressive  manangement, 
well-styled  merchandise  and  buying  and  control  of 
stocks  that  will  reduce  markdowns  to  a  minimum. 


Style  Changes  Affect  Hosiery  Business 

E.  SuMMERFiELD,  President,  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

The  full  fashioned  hosiery  industry  has  had  a  satis- 
factoiy  year  so  far  as  volume  goes,  but  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  styles,  to  which  the  industry  has  not  heretofore 
been  accustomed,  have  probably  affected  net  profits 
to  some  extent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
adjustments  to  the  new  method  have  been  accomplished, 
and  that  1929  should  be  an  eminently  successful  one  for 
the  industry. 


Major  Activities  WiU  Affect  Employment 

G.  B.  McCallum,  President,  McCallum  Hosiery 
Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

We  have  a  feeling  that  a  prosperous  year  is  in¬ 
evitable. 

There  are  several  major  activities  which  would  tend 
to  give  impetus  to  employment,  including  tremendous 
activity  in  the  motor  industry,  especially  in  the  Ford 
plants,  the  public  works  which  are  projected  for  next 
year,  incluchng  the  Mississippi  Valley  reclamation,  the 
electrification  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  system,  and 
similar  things.  Each  of  these  will  tend  to  stimulate 
several  lines  of  business  and  their  prosperity  will  re¬ 
flect  itself  generally  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  dry  goods  business,  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  should  benefit  by  the  stimulus  of  interest  in  fine 
merchandise  and  the  development  of  better  taste  and 
judgment  on  the  part  of  consumers,  as  a  result  of  our 
recent  prosperity.  For  ourselves,  we  are  closing  the 
year  1928,  after  activity  which  has  carried  our  monthly 
shipments  to  new  high  levels,  and  it  is  our  experience 
that  such  activity  usually  carries  itself  well  forward 
into  the  following  year. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Regulate  Silk  Weighting 

Seven  National  Trade  Groups  Move  to  Eliminate 
Evil  of  Overweighting 

By  Gf.orce  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


An  orjjanized  movement 
of  far  reaching  import¬ 
ance  to  every  retail  silk 
buyer  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
silk  industry  has  l)een  defi¬ 
nitely  undertaken  to  adopt 
and  enforce  proper  standards 
for  the  weighting  of  silk. 

The  trade  organizations  jjar- 
ticipating  actively  in  this 
work  include  the  Silk  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  Piece  Dyers  &  Finishers 
Protective  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eau,  Silk  Dyers  Association 
of  America,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners 
and  Laundry  Owners  Na¬ 
tional  .Association. 

Overweighting  has  for 
many  years  been  recognized 
as  a  serious  evil  in  the  silk 
industry  and  individual  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  eliminate  the 
practice  of  excessive  weight¬ 
ing.  These  attempts  have  met 
with  little  success  and  over¬ 
weighting  has  continued  to 
the  detriment  of  the  entire 
silk  industry  and  to  the  con-, 
suming  public. 

Silk  Association  Acts 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  the  Silk 
Association  of  America  instigated  a  study  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  as  a  result,  has  officially  adopted  standards  of 
silk  weighting  which  are  lower  than  current  standards 
in  common  practice  today  and  which,  in  themselves, 
promise  to  eliminate  many  of  the  evils  arising  from  ex¬ 
cessive  weighting.  These  standards  which  vary  from 
10%  weighting  for  chiffons  to  50%  for  satins  with  a 
necessary  allowance  of  7%  for  unavoidable  increase, 
are  to  become  effective  January  15,  1929  and  the  Silk 
Association  of  America  has  pledged  its  efforts  to  see 
that  they  are  strictly  enforced. 

Association  Directly  Interested 
A  substantial  proportion  of  prominent  silk  manu¬ 
facturers  and  commercial  dyers  already  have  definitely 
subscribed  to  these  standards  and  special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  induce  the  small  silk  manufacturing  and 
dyeing  concerns  to  join  in  this  movement. 

From  the  beginning,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 


.Association  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  directly  in  this  move¬ 
ment  in  the  interests  of  its 
meml)ers  and  the  consuming 
public  which  they  serve.  A 
si)ecial  committee  composed 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Marks,  Chair¬ 
man,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Mr. 
William  ().  Riordan,  .Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Pendergast,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Silk  Weighting  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Silk  Association 
of  .America  in  an  attempt  to 
arrive  at  proper  standards  of 
weighting  mutually  acceptable 
to  all  branches  of  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry.  Several  joint  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  have  been 
held  at  which  other  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  directly  interested 
and  affected  by  this  situation 
have  been  represented. 

The  final  results  accom¬ 
plished  at  these  meetings  are 
very  clearly  summarized  by 
the  following  statement  re¬ 
cently  given  to  the  press. 

“Weighting  limits 
laid  down  by  the 
Silk  .Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  will 
l)e  accepted  as  mutually  agreeable  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  factors  in  the  trade  prior  to 
the  calling  of  a  trade  conference  on  weight¬ 
ing  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  the 
end  of  a  half  year,  it  was  unanimously  agp’eed 
at  a  meeting  held  yesterday  at  association  head¬ 
quarters  and  attended  by  representatives  of  six 
trade  groups — The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  Laundry  Owners  National  Asso¬ 
ciation,  National  Association  of  Dyers  and 
Cleaners,  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 

Silk  Dyers  .Association  of  America  and  Silk 
Association  of  America,  Inc.  G.  H.  Conze, 
vice-president  of  Susquehanna  Silk  Mills  and 
chairman  of  the  association’s  subcommittee  on 
weighting,  presided. 

Limits  recommended  by  the  committe  on 
weighting  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 
will  go  into  effect  January  15.  Meanwhile, 
a  competent  committee  will  be  appointed  in¬ 
cluding  representatives  of  the  Silk  Association 


Accepted  Standards  of  Silk 
Weighting 

A7imiting  the  results  of  a  six  mouths 
studv  bv  a  sfyccial  committee  composed 
of  ret>reseutath’es  of  sci>en  national  trade 
ornani-otions,  the  follonnnq  standards  as 
adoMed  h\  the  Silk  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  hrromc  effective  January  15.  1929. 
have  hern  accepted  as  the  proper  stand¬ 


ards  for  silk  weighting'. 

S'ltinx  . .'50% 

C.Tf'rtp  de  Chinos 

nrtd  Canton  Crepes  ....4.'5% 

Cf'nreiPttes  . .30% 

Ch’Hons  . 10% 

Fabrics  for  Printing . .30% 

Acceptable  allowance  of  7% 


for  unavoidable  increase. 

.'ii^k  buyers  for  retail  .stores  are  ur¬ 
gently  requested  to  see  that  they  do  not 
purchase  or  accept  .silk  merchandise 
processed  after  January  15  which  is 
scriohted  in  e.rcess  of  these  .standards. 

Silk  Association  of  America  is  en- 
tiCed  to — and  deserve  the  full  cooperation 
of  our  members  in  enforcing  the  stand¬ 
ards  svhich  it  has  adopted. 
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of  America,  Inc.,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.\ssociation,  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and 
other  groups  interested  in  weighting  problems 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  appears  ad- 
N-isable  to  recommend  changes  in  the  schedule. 

This  committee  will  report  within  the  next  six 
months  to  representatives  of  the  industry. 
Standards  accepted  following  a  review  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  this  special  commit¬ 
tee  will  then  be  presented  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  approval  at  a  trade  confer¬ 
ence. 

All  representatives  who  attended  the  meeting 
were  united  in  recommending  this  method  of 
procedure  as  being  the  way  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  standards  for  the  trade.” 

Trade  Practice  Conference  Contemplated 

A  si)ecial  committee  representing  the  Silk  Association 
of  .America,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association, 
the  National  .Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners,  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  the  Silk  Dyers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  .America,  the  Laundry  Owners  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Piece  Dyers  and  Finishers  Protective 
Association  will  be  apjxjinted  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  the  weighting  problem.  This  committee  will 
be  allowed  six  months  in  which  to  conduct  its  studies 
during  which  time  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Silk 
Association  of  .America  will  be  enforced  by  all  of  the 
organizations  participating  in  the  movement.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  committee  is  to  report  the  results 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  suggesting  any 
changes  in  the  present  standards  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  in  the  proper  weighting  of  silk. 

A  Trade  Practice  Conference  will  then  be  called 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  officially  adopting  the  most  practical 
and  acceptable  standards  of  weighting. 

Once  these  standards  are  adopted,  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Trade  commission  will  be  asked  in  bringing 
about  their  enforcement. 


If  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  to 
assume  its  share  of  responsibility  in  enforcing  the 
present  standards  adopted  by  the  Silk  Association  of 
America,  it  must  have  the  cooperation  of  its  member 
stores  in  seeing  that  they  do  not  request  or  accept 
merchandise  weighted  in  excess  of  these  standards. 

Stores’  Cooperation  Urged 

The  blame  for  the  present  condition  of  overweighting 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  place.  Dyers  state  that 
silk  manufacturers  demand  heavy  weighting;  silk 
manufacturers  claim  that  the  “cutters-up”  and  dress 
manufacturers  insist  upon  heavier  weight  silk  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  retail  merchant  and  the  retailer 
claims  his  customers  want  heavier  silk  piece  goods  and 
silk  dresses  at  moderate  prices.  The  fault  cannot  justly 
l)e  placed  at  any  one  door  and  it  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  each  factor  including  the  store  buyer  has 
contributed  to  the  causes  resulting  in  the  present  over¬ 
weighting  situation. 

With  the  active  cooperation  of  each  branch  of  the 
silk  idustry.  much  constructive  progress  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  definitely  eliminating  this  evil.  From  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  viewpoint, 
if  each  member  store  will  instruct  its  silk  buyers  not  to 
demand  or  accept  merchandise  weighted  in  excess  of 
the  adopted  standards,  the  evil  of  overweighting  cannot 
.long  persist.  If  members  also  will  report  to  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  names  of  manufacturers  who  are  guilty  of 
excessive  weighting,  this  information  can  be  turned 
over  to  the  Silk  Asosciation  of  America  and  will  further 
ps^ist  the  enforcement  of  proper  weighting.  Naturally, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  silk  merchandise  already 
in  the  process  of  distribution  which  may  exceed  these 
standards  but  any  merchandise  which  is  weighted  in 
excess  of  these  percentages  after  January  15  will  not 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  proper  weighting  and 
its  purchase  should  not  be  countenanced. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  important  matter  is  urgentlv 
reonested  and  we  welcome  any  comments  you  wish  to 
make  concerning  the  weighting  percentages  which  you 
regard  desirable. 


An  Important  Decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 


A  decision  of  some  importance  was  recently  handed 
down  by  the  Court  of  .Appeals  of  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia  in  which  the  Court  reversed  the  U.  S.  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  in  the  Board’s  decision.  Docket  No.  8986, 
entitled  Joy  Floral  Company  against  the  Commissioner. 
The  controversy  arose  over  a  return  field  by  the  Joy 
Floral  Company  under  the  1918  Revenue  Act,  with 
assessment  under  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  .Act  of 
1924.  .A  waiver  was  filed  signed  by  the  Commissioner 
and  the  taxpayer  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  for  assessment  of  the  tax  beyond  the  stat¬ 
utory  five  year  limit,  in  effect  at  that  time;  but  the 
waiver  was  executed  after  the  five  year  period  had 
expired.  It  was  alleged  that  the  waiver  was  signed  by 
the  taxpayer  by  mistake  upon  his  part,  and  that  its 
signing  was  induced  by  a  communication  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  or  his  agent,  as  to  the  effective  date  of 


the  limitation  period.  The  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  upheld  the  waiver,  notwithstanding  it 
was  executed  after  the  statute  of  limitations 
had  expired.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
pointed  out  that  the  revenue  acts  hold  that  waivers  are 
not  operative  unless  executed  by  both  the  taxpayer  and 
the  Commissioner;  and  that  the  provision  obviously 
contemplates  that  the  consent  of  Iwth  parties  shall  be 
made  within  a  i)eriod  which  the  Commissioner  may 
legally  make  an  assessment  and  likewise  in  a  period 
when  he  may  legally  refuse  to  consent  to  any  extension 
for  making  assessment. 

It  was  pointed  out  further  by  the  Court  that  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Act  of  1928  by  e.xpress  provision  prohibits  as¬ 
sessment  after  the  statutory  jjeriod,  waivers  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  stated  that  the  last  revenue  act  declared 
the  legislative  intent  of  the  1918  and  1924  .Acts. 
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Mass  Distribution  and  Our  Customers 

Mass  Production  Signifies  Manufacture  of  Quantities  of  Things 
Mass  Distribution  Implies  Their  Sale  and  Delivery  to  the  Masses 

The  Masses — What  Do  They  Need  Or  Want  and  What  Will  They  Buy? 

By  C.  Jeannette  Griffith 


These  are  days  of  many  descriptive  phrases,  some 
of  them  lonjj  and  rather  academic  sounding.  But 
they  are  also  days  of  much  interesting  analysis  of 
what  people  do  and  7t'/iy  they  do  it  as  the  basis  of  de¬ 
ciding  what  to  manufacture  for  them  and  hozo  to 
distribute  to  them. 

Mass  production  has  been  almost  a  hy-word  during 
the  last  several  years,  and  ran  with  a  playmate,  .Sim])li- 
fication. 

Our  friend  Will  Rogers  might  say  these  two  together 
mean,  “Make  as  few  things  as  you  can  and  make  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.”  Anyway,  mass  productifin 
signifies  the  manufacture  of  quantities  of  things,  while 
mass  distribution  implies  their  sale  and  delivery  to 
quantities  of  people,  and  leads  the  wise  to  consider  what 
these  masses  of  people  need  or  want  and  will  huv. 

A  recent  number  of  “Readers  Guide”  aptly  turns 
to  the  practical  in  the  following  listing,  “Mass  Psycho- 
logy — see  Crowds”. 


Here  is  the  merchant’s  own  desired  field — crowds! 

“1  Tried  to  Buy  Myself  a  File”,  so  runs  the  title 
in  the  Deceml)er  Nation’s  Business  of  a  former  Trade 
Commissioner’s  wanderings  through  hardware  shops  in 
search  of  a  nationally  advertised  article,  he  feeling  rather 
keenly  the  gap  between  carefully  worked  out  publicity 
and  the  consumer’s  difficulty  in  fulfilling  his  resulting 
desire. 

How  many  times  to  our  .sorrow  do  we  in  stores  both 
large  and  small  e.xpend  much  effort  through  frequently 
e.xcellent  achertisiug  to  bring  the  public  within  uur 
stores  for  a  desired  article,  while  we  might  almost  say 
to  them  in  the  same  breath,  “Try  and  find  it.”! 

The  customer’s  point  of  view  offers  fields  for  dis¬ 
covery,  with  sometimes  very  illuminating  finds.  National 
advertisers  speak  quite  casually  of  watching  customers’ 
comments  as  basis  for  copy.  They  even  send  investiga¬ 
tors  to  sell  behind  the  counter  in  order  to  learn  what 
a  woman  asks  about  and  her  comments  on  certain  lines. 


Chart  illustrating  the  work  of  revising  the  order  of  an  unclassified  notion  department  stock  list  to  make  it  fit 
more  nearly  ctistotner  interest.  Selling  can  be  like  the  maze  of  criss  cross  lines,  or  can  be  much  tnore  simple 
and  direct  when  merchandising  and  arrangement  follow  more  closely  the  logical  grouping  of  public  demand. 
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\’arious  recent  studies  have  approached  the  distri¬ 
bution  field  from  as  many  angles.  The  University  of 
Michigan  has  given  Detroit  some  interesting  slants  on 
the  public  state  of  mind  and  habits  in  buying  shoes. 

The  United  States  Government  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  tackled  the  question  from  a  community 
staiid|X)int.  The  Chicago  ^lerchandise  Mart  has  just 
given  us  an  advertisement  in  December  magazines  show¬ 
ing  their  colossal  building,  and  heading  the  legend  with 
this  message  to  merchandisers,  “Less  Time  Buying, 
More  Time  Selling”,  a  phrase  full  of  significance  in 
these  days  when  a  large  part  of  selling  is  the  merchan¬ 
diser’s  determining  what  to  buy.  For,  underlying  the 
selection  of  goods  to  sell,  runs  the  buyers’  function  as 
representatives  of  their  public. 

It  is  the  ])oint  where  the  merchandise  touches  the 
attention  of  the  customer  that  the  merchant’s  part  in 
the  great  distribution  game  functions  most  vitally.  All 
his  building,  financing,  bujnng,  advertising,  providing 
service  and  credit,  focus  on  this  spot  of  human  and 
material  contact.  Here  is  the  test  of  his  success. 

There  has  l)een  no  doubt  in  any  one’s  mind  for  these 
many  years  that  Woolworth  and  other  popular  price 
store  companies  have  l)een  successfully  distributing 
masses  of  thhujs  to  masses  of  people.  There  are  those 
who  have  thought  mistakenly  that  there  was  some 
magic  in  the  mere  size  of  their  buying  power,  while 
these  mass  distributors  have  been  exercising  the  same 
kind  of  mental  effort  and  acumen  that  many  mass  pro¬ 
duction  artists  have  satisfactorily  employed. 

In  a  somewhat  thorough  study  of  chain  store  selling 
methods,  which  I  made  several  years  ago,  arrangement 
and  grouping  of  related  goods  for  sale  acording  to 
customer's  interest  or  probable  use  was  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  feature  common  to  them  all.  Everything  in 
the  channels  of  their  great  organizations  headed  con¬ 
sciously  and  systematically  to  this  end. 

\  subse(|uent  survey  of  department  store  notion  de¬ 
partments  in  the  light  of  this  customer  interest  technique 
brought  some  startling  discoveries.  The  headings  of  one 
store’s  list  of  notion  items  carried,  used  in  planning 
their  merchandising,  showed  no  direct  consideration 
of  these  items  from  customer  use  point  of  view.  When 
revised  by  a  classification  of  those  items  according  to 
customer  interest,  the  work  of  revision  suggested  clearly 
the  probable  selling  obstacles  when  the  consumer  tried 
to  buy  from  such  a  stock  according  to  related  items, 
and  brought  out  the  inadequacy  of  merely  stocking 
goods  for  sale  without  due  consideration  of  the  public 
outlet. 

The  translation  of  this  chain  'store  distribution 
method  to  department  store  functions  has  led  me 
through  many  paths  of  adventure  and  discovery,  even 
to  building  a  store. 

Others  too  have  been  travelling  the  same  country  by 
various  roads,  pioneering  new  methods  in  the  store’s 
field  of  distribution,  to  meet  the  public  demand  of 
to-day,  with  its  ever  changing  needs,  desires  and  styles. 

In  the  New  York  hosiery  departments,  for  instance, 
we  see  a  marked  development  in  this  direction. 

At  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  McCutcheon’s  and  many 
stores  all  down  the  Avenue,  you  will  find  hosiery  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  customer’s  selection  with  a  full  color 


range  of  one  size  and  price  in  a  drawer  together.  The 
result  is  convenience,  suggestion  to  the  consumer  and 
great  economy  of  time  for  those  selling.  This  is  equally 
prevalent  elsewhere,  both  in  and  out  of  New  York  city. 
Other  stores,  Macy’s  included,  liave  been  studying  stock 
arrangement  and  are  developing  a  similar  arrangement 
that  shall  give  greater  customer  convenience. 

Franklin  Simon’s  hosiery  department  has  been  of 
special  interest  to  me  for  many  years,  ever  since  they 
took  out  their  center  ba*nk  of  elevators  and  set  the 
hosiery  department  in  its  place,  with  stock  drawers  put 
librarj'-stack-wise  and  counters  all  around  the  square 
thus  formed.  This  gives  ready  access  to  those  selling 
from  any  of  the  stock  wherever  the  customer  happens 
to  StO]). 

This  plan  worked  well  from  the  store’s  viewpoint, 
since  they  have  recently  rejieated  the  arrangement  for 
the  toilet  goods  section. 

It  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  customer  not  to  be 
jazzed  about  from  one  place  to  another  needlessly. 

Here  is  another  example  of,  shall  we  say,  Woolworth 
technique  in  arranging  merchandise  with  equal  con¬ 
sideration  for  convenience  of  the  customer  and  of  stock 
handling  by  the  store. 


Conventionalised  dratving  of  method  used  in  Franhlin 
Simon’s  to  gain  quick  access  to  large  variety  of  stock 
Zi'ithout  jassing  the  customer  around. 


Before  the  days  when  color  was  a  riot  and  style  be¬ 
came  quite  so  supreme,  even  three  or  four  year  ago,  one 
found  a  veritable  Wfxdworth  customer  convenience  in 
Lord  &  Taylor’s  toilet  goods  department.  Here  are 
four  major  divisions  or  sections,  formed  by  intersecting 
aisles.  The  same  major  divisions  grouping  the  merchan¬ 
dise  by  customer  interest  are  still  followed,  with  only 
the  difference  of  style  details. 

As  the  customer  approaches  from  the  front  of  the 
store  she  is  greeted  by  boudoir  or  dressing  table  de¬ 
lights  on  the  left — ivory  goods,  brushes,  vacuum  bottles 
— while  on  the  right  are  perfumes  with  a  wide  range  of 
bottles  and  containers.  Beyond  the  cross  aisle,  one 
finds  all  bathing  facilities  to  doll  up  the  bath  or  clean 
up  oneself.  Soap  dishes  of  real  beauty  as  well  as  ser¬ 
vice  are  available  along  with  soaps,  not  to  mention  bath¬ 
ing  salts,  all  enticingly  and  conveniently  arranged.  Here 
also  are  rubber  travelling  bags  for  these  sometimes 
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soppy  articles,  easily  available  in  silent  un-nagging  sug-  one  must  coin  phrases.  Here  a  succession  of  seasonal 
gestive  selling  array.  Across  the  aisle,  powders,  puffs  items  worked  wonders  of  pleasure  and  sizable  business, 
and  gay  imported  powder  boxes  are  ranged  along  with  Holiday  and  Palm  Beach  items  were  followed  by  spring 
their  companion  cosmetics  and  toilet  preparations,  outfits,  then  summer  toggery  and  so  on. 

Here  again  is  the  same  fundamental  technique  of  ar-  The  carpingly  critical  might  at  first  have  noticed  that 
ranging  goo<ls  for  easy  and  quick  selection  of  related  the  counters  were  amazingly  simple.  The  significant 
articles.  thing  is  that  nobody  of  our  “Crowds”  really  noticed 

_  j.  what  they  were,  because  of  the  many  interesting  things 

upon  and  l)ehind  them.  Herein  lay  the  artistry  of  that 
right  hand  corner  as  you  stepped  off  the  elevator,  a  few 
square  feet,  rarely  active  in  that  type  of  location,  now 
j  busy  because  it  was  touching  the  live  current  of  every 

Sari’s  or  woman’s  interest  by  assembling  informally  a 
galaxy  of  the  things  she  loves,  gathered  from  all  over 
the  store,  a  comfort  and  convenience  to  her  while  seeing 
them  and  real  service  on  the  spot. 

reflected  a  keynote  of  activity  to  the  whole  floor, 
counters  have  now  grown  up,  with  sunken  displays, 
carry'  the  same  spirit,  ever  in  season. 

Such  assembling  of  related  items,  in  the  foot  steps 
ensemble  style,  has  jjretty  much  challenged  merchan- 
dising  attention  on  the  question  of  whether  more  effort 
worth  while  to  coordinate  the  merchandise  plans 
related  though  very  separate  departments. 

Here  once  more  we  are  stepjjing  into  the  march  of 
distribution  methods.  Style  has  led  us  far  on  the  way 
to  attaining  this  technique  of  presenting  various  kinds 
of  articles  for  sale,  grouped  according  to  customer’s 
interest  or  use,  which  before  have  often  been  carried 
Can  this  apply  to  out  and  out  style  goods  as  well?  — nay,  rather  “stocked” — along  traditional  department 
Many  are  the  details  through  which  a  basic  principle  lines,  which  in  turn  were  based  largely  on  wholesale  re¬ 
may  be  executed.  Here  are  Woolworth,  Franklin  Simon  sources.  This  grew  out  of  the  days  when  merchants 
and  Lord  &  Taylor,  all  carrying  different  toilet  goods  carried  largely  the  “makin’s”  of  gowns  and  other  raw 
lines  and  in  very  differing  methods  so  far  as  detail  is  materials  for  household  manufacture, 
concerned,  yet  all  achieving  a  striking  degree  of  custo-  We  are  in  the  day  when  Mass  Production,  Simplifi- 
mer  convenience  that  is  practical  for  store  keeping  as  cation,  and  now  ^Iass  Distribution  are  ever  on  the 


Airplane  viezu”  of  Lord  &  Taylor  method  of  grouping 
merchandise  arrangement  according  to  customer 
convenience. 


merchandise,  as  have  other  companies,  both  specialty 
shops  and  department  stores. 

In  this  case,  a  few  counters  advantageously  placed  at 
the  approach  to  a  garment  floor  formed  an  oasis  of 
special  interest,  an  ensemble  area  one  might  call  it,  if 
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The  Business  Forecast  for  1929 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

High  Competition  Demands  Unusual  Work  to  purchase.  Shoes  are  tl 

„  „  -  -j  T-  ,•  T  ,  when  value  is  considered 

Geo.  S.  Johnson,  President,  Endicott  Johnson 

Compary,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Our  view  of  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year,  re-  ^  Sadowsky  Pres 

ferring  simply  to  hides,  leather  and  shoes,  is  that  it  New 

will  be  a  year  devoted  to  hard  work.  j  ^^29  at  lea 

The  leather  and  shoe  business  is  highly  competitive,  ^  resumption  of  the 

Those  who  do  well,  will  have  to  work  hard,  and  show  which  have  existed  this  ' 
initiative,  courage  and  first  class  judgment.  the  fact  that  there  will 

“People  are  bom  barefooted”,  so  we  are  told,  and  the  sound  business  expa 
will  want  shoes.  There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  busi-  there  should  be  satisfac 
ness  men  eager  to  supply  their  wants,  and  none  will  liberal  spending  power  o 
suffer  for  shoes  if  they  have  the  small  price  required  (Contimu 
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Furs  Have  Both  Romance  and  Facts 

A 

Information  Compiled  For  the  Use  of 
Salespeople  and  Copywriters  in  Retail  Stores 

By  Lois  B.  Hunter,  Publicity  Manager,  Himelhoch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
and  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


FI’RS  clothed  .\dam  and  hX'e.  Furs  were  the  origin 
of  all  commerce ;  jieople  knew  nothing  about  money, 
hut  they  had  skins  to  exchange.  Furs  were  the 
first  shelter  of  ancient  folk.  It  was  in  the  twenty-first 
centun,^  B.  C.,  that  Queen  Semiramis  brought  back, 
from  a  campaign  in  India,  eight  thousand  tiger  skins  to 
carpet  her  earthen  floors  and  drape  upon  the  walls  of 
her  tents !  So,  you  see,  woman’s  love  of  furs  has  been 
growing  with  the  centuries. 

“Yes,  Furs  Have  Romance!” 

After  North  America  was  discovered,  men  pushed 
on  westward  in  search  of  more  animals  to  be  slain  for 
their  skins.  Adventure  was  ahead  of  them,  it’s  true, 
but  earning  a  living  was  uppermost  in  their  minds,  in 
those  days,  just  as  it  is  in  ours,  to-day.  So,  because 
men  must  live,  a  continent  was  explored.  Furs  have 
had  the  same  influence,  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Will  Rogers  says,  “Everybody  is  ignorant,  only  on 
different  subjects”.  In  the  matter  of  furs,  everybody, 
except  the  more  than  two  millions  of  people  engaged 
directly  in  the  fur  industry,  knows  less  than  he  should. 
Selling  furs  requires  expert  knowledge ;  buying  furs 
requires  the  customer’s  confidence  in  the  seller. 

“What  Are  the  Fur  Facts?” — Strange  to  remark,  the 
word  “fur”  comes  from  a  French  word,  (forre),  mean¬ 
ing  sheath,  or  covering.  This  reminds  us  that  Cin¬ 
derella’s  slippers,  in  the  ancient  fairy-tale,  were  changed 
from  squirrelskin  to  glass,  simply  because  a  French 
word  was  misspelled,  (vaire  became  verre,  in  the  old 
account). 

Fur  has  three  distinct  parts: 

1 — The  leather,  or  hide 

2 — The  “pelage”,  or  under-fur.  When  you  buy 
Hudson  seal  or  beaver,  you  buy  the  “pel- 
age”,  or  the  “down”  that  covers  the  skin, 
first. 

The  top  hairs  are  sheared,  and  the  bristling 
hairs  uprooted,  leaving  a  lustrous,  thick, 
smooth  coat. 

3 — The  guard  hair,  or  “over-fur”,  sometimes 
called  the  water-shedding  coat. 

Unplucked  otter,  for  instance,  has  had  this 
water- shedding  coat  left  intact. 

So-called  “hairy  animals”,  i.  e.  pony  or  cow,  are 
those  that  have  no  “pelage”.  In  general,  “hairy  animals” 
are  tanned  and  used  for  leather,  although  the  mode 
has  brought  them  into  vogue,  of  late,  for  fur  coats. 

Furs  should  be  bought  and  sold  with  these  facts  in 
mind: 

Buy  the  best  quality  of  fur;  if  you  cannot 
afford  a  good  quality  of  the  kind  you  pre¬ 


fer,  huy  the  liest  quality  of  an  inexpensive 
variety. 

The  “prime”,  or  best  skins,  are  those  that  are 
taken  in  the  late  winter,  when  the  animals’ 
coats  reach  their  perfection  of  thickness, 
depth,  luster  and  softness. 

(The  uninformed  customer  will  go  from 
one  place  to  another,  talking  ateut  “a 
coat  as  good  as  this  one  for  less”,  etc. 

She  should  be  instructed  as  to  the 
difference  between  “prime”  skins  and 
“summer-month  skins”.) 

The  leather  is  toughest  when  it  is  richest  in 
oil.  This  means,  again,  that  the  best  skins 
are  those  that  are  taken  in  December,  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  even  March;  summer 
months  dry  the  oil,  and  thus  make  the  skins 
tender. 

Tell  customers  that  a  good  fur  is  a  good  investment, 
no  matter  how  little  it  costs.  A  poor  fur  is  not  cheap, 
and  after  the  first  month  or  two,  it  deceives  no  one! 

“What  of  the  Furs,  Themselves?” — For  our  own 
information,  we  have  grouped  furs  into  two  classes : 

The  furs  that  return  to  vogue,  each  year,  in 
coats. 

The  furs  that  return  to  vogue,  each  year,  in 
trimmings  on  cloth  coats. 

In  the  first  class  (fur  coats),  most  of  us  can  agree 
upon  this  list: 

Mink  Caracul  Oppossum 

Hudson  seal  Japanese  mink  Beaver 

Raccoon  Ermine 

In  the  second  class  (cloth  coat  trimming-furs)  : 

Foxes  Krimmer  Fitch  Badger 

Wolf  Otter  Lynx  Persian  lamb 

Kolinsky  Skunk  ^Iarten  Squirrel 

(Note :  Various  of  these  furs  are  used,  too,  in  coats.) 

Mink  Is  One  of  the  Very  Dependable, 

Serviceable  Coat  Furs — A  Real  Investment! 

Mink  is  renowned  for  its  beauty.  It  is  so  serviceable, 
too,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  it  to  be  passed  on  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

The  finest  mink  is  American;  Alaskan  and  Russian 
mink  are  shorter  in  hair,  and  therefore  not  so  expensive 
or  desirable.  The  best  skins  (American)  are  very 
lustrous,  well-supplied  with  guard  hair,  and  are  dark 
brown  all  the  way  to  the  roots.  The  stripe  down  the 
center  of  the  back  is  darker  than  the  rest. 

It  takes  the  finest  talent  of  the  furrier  to  match  the 
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skins,  and  to  combine  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
back  of  a  finished  coat  resembles  a  patch-work  quilt, 
so  small  are  the  skins;  the  exterior  presents  beautiful, 
unbroken  lines. 

The  cheaper  coats  have  the  natural  back  stripe 
imitated  by  “feathering”  with  dark  brown  dye,  and  of 
course  cannot  compare  in  wearing  qualities  or  beauty 
with  the  natural  American  mink. 

The  Early  Indian  Legends  Called  the 

Muskrat  “Muskwash”,  Or  Friend  to  Man 

The  Indians  were  right  in  calling  the  muskrat  “friend 
to  man”.  It  is  one  of  the  hardy,  dependable  furs,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular.  The  muskrat  resembles  a 
small  beaver.  He  has  a  thick  under-coat,  or  “pelage” 
of  soft  gray,  and  a  water-shedding  coat  of  long,  smooth, 
shining  brown  hairs,  darkest  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

The  best  muskrat  skins  come  from  three  states :  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  southern  skins  are  less  expensive,  but  if  they  are 
taken  in  the  cold  months,  will  give  very  good  wear. 

Natural  black  muskrat  comes  from  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland.  It  is  the  most  expensive,  and  wears  well. 
Canadian  muskrats  are  thin  in  hair,  and  only  small 
portions  of  the  body  can  be  used. 

The  natural  muskrat  coat  may  be  classified  this  way ; 

The  backs  of  the  pelts  are  strongest ;  they  are 
used,  with  the  guard  hairs  left  intact,  to 
create  the  natural  vari-toned  brown  musk¬ 
rat  coat  (natural). 

The  sides  of  the  pelt  are  used  for  golden 
muskrat  coats. 

The  bellies  are  used  for  silver  muskrat  coats. 

This  silver  is  the  natural  tone  of  the  under¬ 
portion  of  the  body;  it  is  purchased  for 
beauty,  rather  than  wear,  and  is  often  dyed 
coca,  beige  or  platinum. 

To  Become  “Hudson  Seal”,  Muskrat 
Skins  Undergo  Sixty  Operations 

It  is  the  time  devoted  to  Hudson  seal  that  is  its 
measure  of  value.  We  cannot  tell,  as  customers,  from 
looking  at  a  Hudson  seal  coat,  whether  some  of  these 
sixty  operations  have  been  omitted,  but  it  is  each  opera¬ 
tion  which  gpves  it  is  final  beauty. 

The  most  important  of  these  sixty  operations  are: 

1.  The  skins  are  run  through  the  “kicking 
machine”.  This  used  to  be  done  by  the  feet 
of  the  Indians.  Chemical  compounds  are 
driven  into  the  pores  of  the  pelt. 

2.  Skins  are  inserted  in  a  huge  drum.  It  re¬ 
volves  at  g;reat  speed  and  cleanses  the  skin. 
Blades  cut  off  the  top  hair  and  give  it  a 
uniform  depth. 

4.  The  first  dyeing  step  (and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral)  means  immersion  in  a  chemical  solu¬ 
tion  that  acts  only  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
hair. 

5.  The  skins  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  centri¬ 
fugal  machine  that  whirls  from  them  all 
liquid,  and  leaves  the  skins  soft  and  pliable. 


6.  Alternate  shearing  and  mixing  processes  they 

bring  the  pelts  to  the  final  step  of  going  over 
them  by  hand  to  pick  out  any  bristling  guard  lUj 

hairs  left  upon  them.  The  f)elt  is  then  thick,  sp 

black,  velvety  smooth  and  soft,  and  so  lus-  be 

trous  as  to  seem  mirror-like. 

“Coon  Hunting”  is  a  Sport  Men 
Have  Enjoyed  For  Centuries! 

John  Burroughs  called  the  raccoon  “that  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  bear”.  He  is  a  member  of  the  bear  family, 
and,  like  the  bear,  has  a  crisp,  thick,  hardy  fur.  He  is 
found  in  forty-seven  of  these  United  States,  and  there 
is  small  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  skins  if  they 
are  caught  in  December,  January  or  February.  In  the 
more  desirable  coats,  the  stripes  must  match,  and  are 
very  dark.  Good  raccoon  coats  are  not  touched  by  dye. 

The  raccoon  coat  is  ideal  for  sports  and  hard  service, 
and  for  years,  it  has  been  associated  with  college  foot¬ 
ball  and  campus  activities.  It  is  preeminently  youthful. 

The  Best  “Caracul”  Comes  From  Russia — “Karacul” 
(caracul)  means  “Black  Lake”,  where  the  Russian  fur 
traders  first  bought  skins  from  Bokhara  desert  herders. 

The  fine,  flat  caracul  our  grandmothers  and  mothers 
knew  as  “astrakhan”  is  the  trade  name  for  dyed,  young 
lambskins.  The  finest  caracul,  then,  comes  from  Russia, 
and  is  dyed  platinum,  gray,  brown,  sand  or  black.  Any 
of  the  curly  lamb  furs  should  be  chosen  for  light  wear, 
only,  and  caracul  is  no  exception. 

“Ermine”  Obtained  Its  Name  From  Armenia — Er¬ 
mine  was  once  restricted  to  the  use  of  royalty.  It  is  still 
used  for  coronation  robes.  The  animal  is  long  and  slim, 
shaped  like  an  old-fashioned  feather  boa,  and  was  named 
from  Armenia,  which  was  probably  the  greatest  fur 
center  of  ancient  history.  Ermine  is  ideal  for  evening  | 
wraps,  and  wears  very  well  if  it  is  given  good  treat-  | 
ment.  | 


The  American  Oppossum  Gave  Us  Our  Saying, 
“Playing  'Possum” — As  a  last  resort  from  danger,  our  I 
American  oppossum  is  talented  enough  to  feigpi  death,  | 
and  that  gives  us  our  neat  figure  of  speech  for  a  pre- 
tense  of  sleep  or  indifference.  The  oppossum  is  pig-like  || 
in  head  and  ears,  and  has  a  tail  like  a  monkey — it  can  j| 
hang  by  its  tail  from  a  tree  bough,  for  instance.  Op-  [[ 
possum  fur  is  rather  coarse,  but  is  sturdy  and  good-  i 
looking.  The  under-fur  is  thick,  but  the  top,  or  guard  | 
hairs  are  inclined  to  break  with  friction.  It  is  dyed  to  j 
resemble  marten  or  skunk,  or  is  used  “natural”. 

Australian  oppossum  is  smooth,  with  a  silkier  hair,  j 
The  best  skins  are  blue-gray.  Ringtail  oppossum  is 
shorter,  finer  and  softer,  and  also  comes  from  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

So  Important  Is  the  Beaver — Historically,  that  it 
appears  on  the  Canadian  Coat-of  Arms. 

The  beaver  was  the  lure  which  led  the  early  ex¬ 
plorers  across  the  North  American  Continent.  The 
beaver  is  the  original  engineer;  his  soil  deposits  are 
now  fertile  fields  throughout  the  country.  i 

Beaver  is  one  of  the  warmest  and  hardiest  of  furs. 

It  has  a  long,  dense  nap  and  a  heavy  leather.  It  will 
mat  and  curl  when  exposed  repeatedly  to  dampness,  j 
but  this  is  because  its  water-shedding  coat  is  removed,  i 

Beaver  pelts  undergo  ninety-seven  operations  before  1; 

1^1 
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I  they  are  ready  for  the  tailor. 

About  Foxes  Forty  Names  Are  Current — Foxes,  no 
matter  how  many  names  they  wear,  belong  to  eight 
species.  No  fur  is  more  becoming,  but  because  of  its 
beauty  and  softness,  it  must  be  given  extreme  care. 

Silver  Fox,  the  most  valuable — Black,  flecked 
naturally  with  silver.  Nature  gives  it  a 
white-tipped  tail.  The  skin-side  is  white, 
and  the  ^st  specimens  come  from  Canada. 

Arctic,  or  Blue  Fox,  next  in  value — Genuine 
Alaska  blue  fox  knows  no  equal  for  texture, 
y  It  gives  the  best  service  of  all  the  foxes,  due 

I  to  the  deep  under-fur  and  the  coarser  top- 

hair,  The  Greenland  blue  fox  is  almost  as 
1  lovely  in  texture  and  color,  but  is  shorter- 

hair^  and  less  serviceable. 

Cross  Fox,  next  in  point  of  value — The  finest 

(examples  come  from  Labrador;  they  are 
marked  conspicuously  by  a  brownish  black 
cross  on  the  shoulders. 

White,  or  Polar  Fox — In  winter,  this  fox  is 
1 1  clear,  blue  white.  In  summer,  it  turns  stone 

i  color.  All  foxes  of  pastel  tints  are  dyed 

I  white  fox. 

I  Red  Fox — The  most  widely  distributed  of  the 
i  j  foxes,  coming  from  Europe,  North  America 

i ;  and  Asia.  The  finest  come  from  Russia,  are 

I  thick-furred  and  wear  long. 

I 

Gray,  or  Virginia  Fox — Coarse  in  hair ;  is 
I  used  natural  or  dyed. 

j  Kit,  or  Swift  Fox — A  little  soft-furred  animal 
y  with  very  little  top-hair.  It  is  not  apt  to 

I  wear  well. 

f  Pampas  Fox — A  South  American  kit  fox  that 
1  is  variously  dyed;  it  is  silky,  lovely  and 

needs  great  care. 

Let’s  Look  At  the  “Trimming  Furs” 

i 

Wolf  often  masquerades  in  the  clothing  of  the 
fox;  it  wears  longer  than  the  fox,  of  course, 
j  because  it  is  coarser  and  longer-haired.  It  can 
[S  be  dyed  to  resemble,  closely,  the  better  kinds 
'  of  foxes.  Russia,  Siberia  and  North  America 
I  produce  the  wolf. 

1  Kolinsky  is  “cousin  to  the  sable”  in  appear- 

t  ance.  It  has  longer,  coarser  top-hair  than 

'  mink,  and  wears  splendidly.  The  natural  shade 
!  is  yellowish;  it  is  at  its  best  when  dyed 
brown  to  resemble  mink  or  sable. 

Krimmer  is  named  for  its  home  in  the  Crimea. 

It  is  natural  gray,  tightly  curled  lamb,  and 
wears  very  well,  indeed.  More  and  more  it  is 
coming  into  prominence  as  a  coat  fur,  as  well 
;  as  a  trimming  fur.  It  is  immensely  satisfactory 

I  in  coats,  as  well  as  in  trimmings. 

Otter  skins  come  from  Labrador  and  the  Can¬ 
adian  North-West.  Unplucked  otter  (that  is, 
with  the  gpiard  fur  left  on)  is  almost  wear¬ 
proof,  and  is  the  standard  by  which  other  furs 


are  judged,  for  wearing  qualities.  When  it  is 
plucked,  it  resembles  b^ver,  because  it  has  an 
equally  heavy  under-fur,  or  “pelage”. 

Skunk  deserves  its  reputation  for  wearing 
“endlessly”.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
the  natural  black  furs,  is  fluffy  and  lustrous, 
and  stands  any  sort  of  weather.  It  keeps  its 
good-looks ;  in  fact,  the  public  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  as  to  the  merits  of  this  splendid  fur! 

It  is  American. 

Fitch  is  the  European  cousin  of  our  own 
American  skunk.  Carman  fitch  is  considered 
the  finest.  It  is  creamy-yellow  underneath, 
and  has  glossy  dark  brown  hair  on  its  back. 
Russian  fitch  is  somewhat  whiter,  and  its  un¬ 
der-fur  is  thinner. 

Lynx  is  long,  whitish-haired,  silky  and  very 
beautiful.  The  finest  skins  come  from  Alaska 
and  Canada.  It  breaks  very  easily,  and  rubs  off 
with  friction,  and  customers  should  be  warned 
that  they  are  buying  beauty  without  service¬ 
ability,  in  lynx.  It  is  variously  dyed,  or  left  in 
its  natural  state,  when  it  is  gorgeously  beauti¬ 
ful  on  black. 

Marten  is  dark  brown  with  a  yellowish  throat, 
(baum  marten)  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  close  kin  to  sable.  The  finest  skins 
come  from  Canada;  others  from  Russia, 
When  it  is  dyed  to  resemble  sable,  it  defies  all 
but  experts,  to  tell  the  difference.  Stone  mar¬ 
ten  is  slightly  coarser,  is  conspicuous  for  its 
white  under-fur,  and  is  very  handsome.  Jap¬ 
anese  marten,  smaller,  is  usually  dyed  a  sable- 
color,  also. 

Badger  is  so  named  because  he  wears  a  con¬ 
spicuous  mark  on  his  face.  His  hair  is  long, 
crisp  and  bristling,  though  silky  and  soft,  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  black-tipped,  usually,  with 
whitish,  and  yellowish  background,  or  under¬ 
fur.  It  is  most  flattering,  because  there  is  so 
much  white  in  it  to  soften  the  face.  American 
badger  is  practically  the  only  badger  used  in 
trimming  coats;  badger  from  Europe,  China 
and  Japan  is  used  to  make  brushes.  American 
badger  has  enjoyed  great  prominence  in  the 
mode  the  last  two  seasons. 

Persian  Lamb  probably  creates  as  many  fur 
coats  as  it  trims  cloth  coats.  It  is  a  beautiful, 
long-wearing  fur  and  has  an  aristocratic  ap¬ 
pearance  difficult  to  equal.  The  most  desiraMe 
skins  have  lustrous,  tight,  small  curls,  naturally 
black,  but  dyed  for  uniformity  of  color.  Per¬ 
sian  lamb  was  so  named  because  of  Persian 
fur  traders. 

Squirrel  has  carried,  always,  an  air  of  ele¬ 
gance,  Squirrel  was  associated  with  nobility  in 
the  old  days  when  “kings  were  kings”.  It  is 
not  suited  to  hard  wear,  but  good  skins  will 
give  good  service  except  at  the  edges,  where 
friction  is  applied. 

Among  other  sources  of  information,  the  writer  wishes  to 
acknowledge  "The  Fur  Book  of  Knowledge” ,  Seibert,  Ltd. 
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Extent  of  Merchandise  Control 

.4  Survey  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


Merchandise  control  means  the  adoption  of 
some  form  of  records  or  system  which  will  assist 
in  keeping  stocks  adjusted  to  sales.  In  respect 
to  the  detail  with  which  records  are  kept,  there  are 
three  general  types  of  merchandise  control :  ( 1 )  de¬ 
partmental  control  in  dollars  and  cents;  (2)  classifica¬ 
tion  control  in  dollars  and  cents;  and  (3)  perpetual 
piece  control  or  unit  control. 

Departmental  Control 

Departmental  control  means  simply  that  the  whole 
department  is  treated  as  a  unit  and  that  sales,  pur- 
ch^es,  price  changes,  and  stocks  are  recorded  in  dollars 
and  cents  for  the  department  as  a  whole.  Such  a  con¬ 
trol  shows  the  volume  of  business,  the  book  inventory, 
the  gross  margin  and  net  profit  for  each  department, 
but  it  does  not  indicate  from  what  sources  the  sales 
come,  what  the  relative  markup  or  net  profit  is  or  the 
condition  of  stocks  in  relation  to  sales  in  the  different 
lines — vital  information  for  effective  merchandising.  It 
is  assumed  that  all  stores  maintain  records  and  exercise 
control  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  department  as  a 
unit. 

Classification  Control 

A  current  record  of  sales  and  amount  of  stock  on 
hand  is  the  first  step  in  merchandise  control.  The 
second  step  is  to  break  down  the  major  department  into 
its  natural  divisions  or  classifications  and  to  keep  a 
complete  record  (in  dollars  and  cents)  of  sales,  amount 
of  stock  on  hand  and  markup  for  each  subdivision.  The 
principles  of  effective  merchandising  is  not  so  much  that 
the  merchant  should  have  a  small  investment  in  relation 
to  sales,  but  that  this  investment  should  be  distributed  to 
the  different  lines  within  the  department  in  relation  to 
their  sales  so  that  a  complete  stock  is  maintained. 

The  operation  of  this  system  is  very  simple.  First, 
the  department  is  subdivided  into  its  natural  classifica¬ 
tions,  each  classification  given  a  letter  or  number,  and 
the  amount  of  inventory  on  hand  in  each  classification 
listed.  Thereafter,  invoices  are  numbered  and  the  pur¬ 
chases  and  returns  to  manufacturers  are  charged  against 
each  classification.  Sales  by  classification  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  either  by  having  the  salesi)erson  write  the  classi¬ 
fication  number  on  the  salescheck  or  a  summary  sheet 
which  is  audited  daily,  or  by  taking  a  periodic  inventory 
and  then  subtracting  the  amount  of  inventory  on  hand 
from  the  beginning  inventory  plus  purchases.  The 
former  method  gives  the  sales  directly  and  currently, 
whereas  the  under  the  latter  method,  sales  are  obtained 


only  when  inventory  is  taken.  The  method  which  should 
be  used  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
merchandise  and  the  needs  of  the  department. 

Some  form  of  merchandise  control  in  dollars  and 
cents  for  subdivisions  of  the  department  is  very  desir¬ 
able  as  a  means  of  keeping  stocks  well  balanced.  It 
offers  a  happy  medium  between  a  control  for  the  de¬ 
partment  as  a  whole  and  a  perpetual  piece  control  which 
is  certainly  not  practical  in  most  of  the  departments 
of  a  store. 

Unit  Control 

Unit  control  means  simply  that  a  record  is  kept  of 
sales,  purchases  and  stock  on  hand  for  each  item  of 
merchandise.  As  in  the  case  of  classification  control, 
sales  by  items  may  be  obtained  by  keeping  a  record  of 
each  item  sold  or  by  deriving  the  sales  for  the  period 
by  taking  inventory  periodically,  and  then  subtracting 
inventory  on  hand  from  beginning  inventory  plus  pur¬ 
chases.  Under  the  first  method,  current  sales  are  ob¬ 
tained  either  by  detaching  a  perforated  stub  or  price 
ticket  or  by  having  the  salespeople  copy  the  necessary 
information  on  the  salescheck.  This  form  of  control  is 
only  practical  in  departments  with  a  higher  average 
salescheck.  The  practice  of  deriving  sales  by  periods 
inventory  (sometimes  called  “tickler  control”)  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  all  departments  of  a  store  and  is  especially 
practical  in  toilet  goods  and  smaller  house  furnishings. 

Basic  or  Model  Stock  Control 

A  model  stock  is  a  complete  assortment  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  proportion  to  normal  customer  demand.  The 
drawing  up  of  a  basic  or  model  stock  list  is  a  prere¬ 
quisite  for  any  form  of  control.  After  the  complete 
list  of  the  merchandise  which  should  be  on  hand  has 
been  drawn  up,  some  type  of  mechanism  is  introduced 
to  keep  the  stocks  complete.  Full  responsibility  may  be 
placed  on  salespeople  to  watch  the  stocks  and  keep  them 
complete  by  continually  checking  the  physical  stock 
against  the  basic  stock  list  and  by  filling  in  merchan¬ 
dise  from  want  slips,  or  maximum  and  minimum  stocks 
may  be  set  and  reorders  made  automatically  when  the 
book  inventory  indicates  the  minimum  has  been  reached. 
This  is  in  effect  a  perpetual  piece  control  with  a  sys¬ 
tematic  method  of  reordering.  Automatic  reordering, 
of  course,  applies  only  to  the  more  staple  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  principle  involved  in  merchandise  control  by 
setting  up  and  merchandising  to  a  basic  stock  is  an  ex- 
oellent  one  and  no  doubt  will  find  an  increasing  appli- 
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cation  in  all  departments  throughout  the  store;  for,  in 
the  tinal  analysis,  the  real  purpose  of  a  merchandise 
control  is  to  maintain  a  basic  or  model  stock  and  to  set 
up  a  complete  record  of  past  and  current  sales  for 
future  analysis. 


Types  of  Control  Used  by  Stores 


Because  of  the  intense  interest  in  the  subject  of  mer¬ 
chandise  control  which  is  being  shown  by  stores 
throughout  the  country,  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group  is  preparing  a  series  of  merchandise  control 
manuals,  one  for  each  group  of  allied  departments. 
Each  of  these  manuals  includes  a  description  of  three 
or  four  of  the  best  systems  of  control  found  in  opera¬ 
tion.  As  a  liackground  for  the  preparation  of  these 
manuals  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  stores  to  determine 
( 1 )  what  types  of  control  are  being  used  in  each  of  the 
major  departments,  and  (2)  the  location  of  stores  in 
which  these  systems  are  being  operated,  so  as  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  collection  of  detailed  information  on  the  con¬ 
trols  used.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  survey  is 
the  first  which  has  been  conducted  to  determine  the 
extent  and  nature  of  control  systems. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  different  types  of 
control  were  classified  on  the  questionnaire  sent  out 
under  the  following  general  headings: 


A  Unit  Control — meaning  that  a  continuous 
record  is  kept  of  purchases,  stocks,  and  sales 
by  items 


B  Tickler  Control  or  Unit  Control  Through 
Periodic  Inventory  —  meaning  that  sales 
records  and  stock  conditions  by  items  are 
determined  by  taking  inventory  frequently. 
Under  this  method  the  previous  inventory 
figure  plus  additions  to  stock  singe  that 
figure  give  the  sales  for  the  period. 


C  Classification  Control  by  Periodic  Inven¬ 
tory — meaning  that  a  record  is  kept  cur¬ 
rently  in  dollars  of  purchases  by  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  sales  are  obtained  by  taking  a 
physical  inventory  and  subtracting  stock  on 
hand  from  stock  at  beginning  plus  pur¬ 
chases. 


D  Classification  Control  by  Daily  Audit  of 
Sales  by  Classifications  —  meaning  that  a 
current  book  inventory  is  kept  of  sales  and 
stocks  by  classifications.  (Classification  con¬ 
trol  means  the  breaking  down  of  the  de¬ 
partment  into  subdivisions  and  keeping 
records  in  dollars  and  cents  of  purchases, 
stocks  and  sales  by  classifications). 


E  Basic  Stock  Control — meaning  that  mini¬ 
mum  stocks  are  set  and  goods  are  automati¬ 
cally  reordered  when  these  stock  limits  are 
reached.  In  hosiery,  for  example,  cards  may 
be  placed  in  the  boxes  where  the  reorders 
should  be  made.  In  other  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  the  salesperson  may  be  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  keeping  the  bin,  shelf  or  rack, 
which  is  arranged  to  hold  a  complete  stock, 
filled  with  merchandise. 


General  Summary 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  stores  replied  to  the 
questionnaire,  indicating  the  types  of  control  which 
they  were  using  in  different  departments.  Of  those 
reporting,  26  were  under  one  million  dollars  yearly 
sales  volume.  53  were  Ixtween  one  and  three  million, 
42  were  Ixtween  three  and  ten  million,  and  22  were 
above  ten  million.  .As  indicated  by  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire,  the  size  of  the  store  is  not  an  important, 
factor  in  influencing  the  type  of  control  used  in  the 
different  departments. 

A  general  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  many  of 
the  stores  in  the  type  of  control  which  is  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  their  organization,  and  a  desire  was  generally 
voiced  to  install  a  better  system  if  one  can  be  found. 
This  serves  to  indicate  very  clearly  that  for  most  stores 
merchandise  control  is  in  a  very  experimental  stage  and 
that  systems  are  being  introduced  and  discarded  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  search  of  better  methods. 

Results  of  Questionnaire 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  indicate  a  very  de¬ 
cided  tendency  for  stores  to  jump  from  a  control  for  the 
department  as  a  whole  to  a  ixrpetual  piece  control  with¬ 
out  any  form  of  classification  control.  This  tendency  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  stores  of  smaller  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  Many  stores  stated  that  they  felt  the  need  of  some 
form  of  control  and  were  contemplating  installing  a 
unit  control — yet  these  stores  had  not  yet  broken  down 
their  departments  into  the  natural  divisions,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  control  in  dollars  and  cents  for  these  sub¬ 
divisions.  In  other  words,  there  appears  to  be  a  very 
general  impression  among  these  stores  that  merchan¬ 
dise  control  means  unit  control,  whereas  in  most  de¬ 
partments  a  unit  control  is  highly  impractical.  For  the 
majority  of  the  departments  in  a  store,  a  classification 
control  gives  just  the  type  of  information  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  stocks  in  a  balanced  condition, 
and  a  unit  control  would  be  entirely  too  intricate  and 
costly  to  be  practical.  Classification  records  assist  in 
distributing  the  investment  to  the  different  lines.  It 
shows  where  stocks  are  relatively  high  and  low,  and  with 
this  information  weaknesses  in  merchandising  may  be 
overcome. 

Results  of  Study 

The  results  of  the  study  indicate  a  very  inadequate 
control  of  merchandise  in  most  stores.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  proper  allocation  of  responsibility  to  the 
heads  of  stock  and  the  salesp)eople  for  keeping  the  stocks 
complete,  a  satisfactory  control  may  be  maintained  with 
a  minimum  of  systems  and  pap)er  records  so  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  control  systems  are  not  reflected 
by  the  results  shown  on  next  page. 

A  study  of  the  summary  table  shows  no  definite  con¬ 
centration  upon  one  type  of  control  for  any  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store.  The  column  headed  “No  Con¬ 
trol”  needs  a  very  broad  interpretation.  Undoubtedly 
most  of  the  stores  reporting  “No  Control”  were  keep¬ 
ing  some  sort  of  check  over  the  movements  of  stock  but 
the  procedure  was  not  sufficiently  systematic  to  be 
classed  under  any  of  the  types  listed. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  study 
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are  that  there  is  a  very  real  need  for  a  more  definite 
interchange  of  information  on  effective  control  sys¬ 
tems.  This  need  will  be  satisfied  in  part  of  the  control 
manuals  which  are  being  prepared  by  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group.  Nothing,  however,  can  take  place  of 


a  careful  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  adoption  of  a  simple  control  proc^ur* 
which  will  give  the  necessary  information  at  minimum 
cost.  Not  more  control  systems,  but  better  and  mow 
approporiate  systems  is  the  need  of  most  stores. 


Typ  es  of  Merchandise  Control  Summarized  by  Departments 
in  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Three  Stores 


TYPE  OF  CONTROL 


TYPE  OF  CONTROL 


I 


Oassificat'n 
Control  *8 

,  o  ■tj, 


Department 
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■3 
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K.t: 

rs'o 

w-s 

U 

’o 

u 

ZO 

DO 

HU 

Q< 

«u  ZO 

PIECE  GOODS 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Silks  and  Velvets  . . . 

Woolens,  Cottens,  Linens,  Do- 

133 

18 

7 

28 

16 

8 

59 

mestics.  Linings  . 

Blankets  and  Comfortables, 

132 

11 

8 

27 

17 

8 

63 

Beddings  . 

133 

16 

8 

25 

14 

9 

63 

SMALL  WARES 

Laces,  Dress  Trimmings,  Em- 

broideries  . 

.133 

8 

6 

24 

16 

7 

74 

Ribbons  . 

131 

7 

9 

25 

12 

8 

73 

Toilet  Articles,  Drugs  Sundries 

135 

15 

24 

27 

14 

22 

39 

Silverware  . 

118 

11 

11 

19 

10 

8 

61 

Jewelry  . 

.137 

15 

10 

25 

13 

5 

73 

Umbrellas.  Parasols,  Canes  . . . 

135 

13 

13 

27 

12 

5 

67 

Art  Needlework,  Art  Goods  . . 

130 

9 

8 

19 

15 

5 

78 

Stationery  . . 

124 

7 

8 

21 

10 

3 

79 

Books  and  Magazines  . 

.101 

4 

4 

20 

8 

4 

63 

ACCESSORIES 

Handkerchiefs  . . 

140 

12 

8 

31 

11 

8 

71 

Millinerv  . 

139 

33 

11 

14 

14 

6 

61 

Gloves  . 

145 

22 

15 

28 

18 

10 

52 

Hosiery  . 

143 

34 

19 

27 

16 

31 

26 

Corsets,  Brassieres  . 

Underwear,  Petticoats,  Slips, 

143 

46 

12 

15 

22 

10 

46 

Negligees 

Infants’  Wear  . 

143 

33 

13 

26 

18 

14 

45 

138 

23 

14 

27 

18 

11 

57 

Small  Leather  Goods  (Hand 

Bag) 

Women’s  Shoes 

143 

25 

16 

23 

16 

7 

50 

127 

44 

9 

21 

17 

5 

38 

U 
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Unit 

Control 

i  ickeir 
Control 

Periodic 

inven. 

Daily 

Audit 

Basic  St 
Control 

*5 

0? 

zt 

READY-TO-WEAR 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses  .... 

.140 

92 

12 

12 

13 

3 

16 

Sports  Wear  . 

.138 

65 

12 

15 

15 

5 

33 

Bathing  Suits  . 

.140 

48 

11 

15 

14 

4 

50 

Aprons  and  House  Dresses  . . 

.138 

36 

18 

18 

16 

5 

S3 

Furs  . 

.131 

60 

8 

13 

11 

3 

40 

MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR 

Clothing  . 

115 

48 

9 

16 

13 

'> 

31 

Hosierv  . 

.127 

17 

21 

24 

15 

12 

43 

Sweaters,  Robes,  Smoking  Jackets, 

etc . 

.  126 

21 

17 

25 

16 

8 

43 

Shirts  . 

.126 

23 

22 

25 

14 

9 

37 

Hats  and  Caps  . 

113 

15 

13 

19 

9 

8 

51 

Shoes  . 

107 

31 

8 

16 

12 

3 

40 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Furniture  . 

110 

39 

5 

16 

16 

3 

35 

Oriental  Rugs 

100 

27 

2 

12 

8 

3 

38 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 

122 

37 

6 

18 

9 

4 

52 

Draperies,  Curtains,  Upholstery  128 

16 

9 

27 

14 

5 

59 

Lamps  and  Shades  . 

126 

18 

10 

20 

9 

5 

68 

China  and  Glassware 

113 

12 

7 

20 

10 

9 

58 

Electrical  Household  Appliances  109 

17 

6 

18 

9 

6 

55 

Pictures,  Mirrors  . 

107 

3 

6 

19 

6 

6 

68 

Pianos  . 

Musical  Instruments,  Radios, 

.  63 

5 

1 

9 

3 

1 

44 

Phonographs  . 

80 

11 

4 

10 

4 

1 

51 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Toys  . . 

.  128 

7 

9 

21 

13 

5 

74 

Sporting  Goods,  Cameras 

101 

7 

5 

13 

8 

3 

70 

Luggage 

123 

16 

11 

21 

11 

4 

62 

The  Business  Forecast  for  1929 

(Continued  from  page  18  ) 


which  reflects  itself  in  good  business  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  fields. 

In  this  particular  industry,  the  trend  seems  encour¬ 
aging.  Both  the  wholesale  and  retail  stocks  are  clean 
and  with  the  consumer’s  capacity  to  buy,  the  Spring 
season  at  least  should  bring  good  results. 


Knitting  Industry  to  Progress 
Rodney  Wilcox  Jones,  President,  Augusta  Knitting 
Corporation,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  coming  year  will  see  a  big  increase  in  the  sale  of 
men’s  knitted  rayon  underwear.  This  is  where  a  large 
part  of  the  increased  production  of  rayon  yarn  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go.  Men’s  knitted  cotton  athletic  shirts  will 
continue  to  sell.  The  volume  of  other  knitted  cotton 
underwear  for  men  should  be  about  the  same  as  the 
present  year.  Sales  of  knitted  rayon  underwear  for 


women  will  continue  to  expand.  Children’s  rayon  un¬ 
derwear  will  sell  in  a  large  way. 

Knitted  outerwear  will  have  a  big  vogue  with  women. 
Women’s  sweaters  will  sell  freely,  also  knitted  cos¬ 
tumes.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  sales  will  increase  100% 
on  these  lines. 

Men’s  knitted  utility  coats  and  sweaters  should  still 
further  replace  other  types  of  outergarments. 

Taking  it  altogether,  1929  should  be  a  very  success¬ 
ful  year  for  the  knitting  industry. 


Business  Will  Be  a  “Hummer” 

E.  Van  Raalte,  President,  The  Van  Raalte  Company, 
New  York  City. 

My  forecast  for  business  for  1929  is  th^t  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  “hummer”.  The  sky  is  blue — not  a 
cloud  in  sight — so  what  is  to  stop  it? 
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Subject  Program — 18th  Annual  Convention 

Consumer  Demand — The  Merchants  Guide 
A  Great  Theme  and  a  Greater  Convention — 

February  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  1929,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

Presentitifi  a  Comprehensive  Study  and  Analysis  of 
Consumer  Demand — Information  You  Must  Have 
to  Plan  and  Promote  Your  Business  in  the  Year  1929 


MONDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  4— NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


T1 1  b'  Convention  of  1929  with  its  study  and  analysis 
of  Consumer  Demand  promises  to  surpass  all  its 
predecessors  in  interest  and  ])ractical  value.  The 
National  Council  will  ojien  the  Convetition  on  Monday 
eveniiiij,  Eehruary  4.  Plans  for  this  opening  meeting 
are  now  complete  and  its  program  is  appropriately  one 
of  the  most  unusual  that  the  Association  has  ever  pre¬ 
sented.  The  meeting  will  he  held  at  the  Metrojjolitan 
Museum  of  .\rt. 

It  is  a  startling  indication  of  the  growing  importance 
of  art  in  industry  and  merchandising  and  a  most  grati¬ 
fying  proof  of  the  high  regard  in  which  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  held,  that  Mr.  Robert 
W.  De  Forest.  President  of  the  Metn»]K)litan  ^Museum 
of  Art,  Professor  Charles  R.  Richards  of  the  General 
Education  Board  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Museum,  have  not  only  arranged  to  break  all  i)reced- 
ents  in  opening  and  manning  the  museum  at  night  for 
our  Council  Meeting,  but  have  carefully  arranged  a 
special  showing  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  famous 
and  most  precious  of  its  treasures,  \\4io  has  not  longed 
to  see  the  Metropolitan’s  choicest  treasures  and  to  know 
something  about  them,  yet  has  felt  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought  of  the  Museum’s  immensity  and  his  own  help¬ 
lessness  in  his  lack  of  the  time  and  talent  which  he 
believed  essential  for  such  a  feast? 


It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Directors  and  Staff 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  pro¬ 
vide  just  such  an  ideal  .setting  fc»r  the  National  Council 
as  the  av.  2  ins])iriug  halls  of  the  AIetroi)olitan  Museum 
of  Art  present.  Here  is  housed  one  of  the  greatest  and 
the  most  world-famous  collections  of  art  objects. 

Five  o’clock  tea  will  be  served  to  the  National  Council 
at  the  Museum  of  Art.  The  Council  will  be  the  personal 
guests  of  the  president  of  the  Museum.  Air.  Robert  \V. 
De  Forest.  The  Council  will  then  be  divided  into  small 
groups  who  will  be  i)ersonally  conducted  through  the 
Aluseum.  'The  annual  dinner  will  follow  the  program 
of  entertainment. 

T'he  importance  of  this  opportunity  therefore,  cannot 
be  <»verestimate<l.  Imagine  being  taken  into  the  pres- 
sence  (jf  i)aintings  and  art  objects  of  which  one  has 
heard  all  one's  life — treasures  which  have  cost  in  many 
instances  hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  millions  of 
dollars,  and  of  having  present  at  one’s  elbow  experts 
who  will  gladly  explain  the  history,  the  significance, 
and  the  outstanding  features  of  each  successive  treasure. 

d'his  is  what  Mr.  Robert  \V.  De  Forest  and  the  really 
great  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  this 
great  treasure  house  of  .Art  have  arranged  for  the 
National  Council  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  5 

All  Day  General  Sessions — Grand  Ballroom 

Musical  Program 
Choral  Society 
•Abraham  &  Straus 


Consumer  Demand — Vital  and  farseeing  phases  of 
the  Convention  keynote  will  be  outlined  and  discussed 
by  nationally  known  and  well-informed  speakers. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  5 

Smoker — Grand  Ballroom 

Musical  Program  by  Men's  Glee  Club — Abraham  &  Straus. 

•A  fine,  practical  address — open  discussions  and  vitally  interesting  program  on  Consumer  Demand. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  6 

Group  Sessions 


STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Theme :  Should  Consumer  Demand  De¬ 
cide  Adjustment  Policies? 

Do  Your  Adjustment  Policies  Destroy  Good 
Will? 

Can  Packing  and  Delivery  Cut  Down  Ad¬ 
justments? 


TRAFFIC,  RECEIVING  AND  MARKING 
GROUP 

Report  of  Chairman. 

Report  of  Classification  Committee. 
Consumer’s  Demand  of  Merchant. 

Economy  in  Transportation  Expense. 

How  Practical  Application  of  Time  and 
Motion  Studies  to  Hosiery  Division  Has  Low¬ 
ered  Price-Marking  Expense. 

Controlling  Memorandum  Charges  to  Ven¬ 
dors. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Report  of  Chairman. 

Calendar  Simplification. 

Expense  Manual 

IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
Imports  and  Consumer  Demand. 


WEDNESDAY  LUNCHEON— “Indiana” 
Indiana  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Meeting. 
1929  Business  Forecast  for  Indiana.  Inspir¬ 
ational  Address. 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP- 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Joint  Session 

Theme;  The  Place  of  the  Stylist  or  Fash¬ 
ion  Advisor  in  the  Store — Definition  of  Terms 
and  Correlation  of  Activities.  The  purpose 
of  this  session  is  to  clearly  define  the  Style 
and  Fashion  Advisor’s  function,  her  place  in 
the  organization — ^her  relation  to  the  other 
functional  divisions. 

What  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager  Ex¬ 
pects  from  the  Stylist. 

What  the  Merchandise  Manager  Expects 
from  the  Stylist. 

Function  of  the  Stylist  Attached  to  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 

Function  of  the  Stylist  Attached  to  Merchan¬ 
dise  Division. 

Personnel  Group — Invited  to  this  Joint  Sess¬ 
ion. 


RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Metropolitan  Group 
Problems  of  Inside  and  Outside  Delivery. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  6 


TRAFFIC,  RECEIVING  AND  MARKING 
GROUP 

Functions  of  a  Modern  Import  Organization 
in  a  Department  Store. 

Joint  Discussion  with  Import  Managers’ 
Group. 

Operation  of  a  Chain  Store  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Extent  of  Receiving  Department  Control  at 
Warehouse. 

Reorganized  Express  Service  Affects  Re¬ 
tailers. 

Question  Box  Period. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
The  Relation  of  Markdowns  to  Potential 
Profit. 

Uniform  Classification  a  Guide  to  Better  Man¬ 
agement. 

1.  Expense  Classification. 

2.  Merchandise  Classification. 

Proposed  National  Retail  Monthly  Exchange 
and  Its  Results. 


The  Pulse  of  Consumer  Demand  Through  the 
Controller. 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Theme:  From  What  Sources  Other  Than  Re¬ 
tail  Stores  Does  the  Public  Get  Its  Style 
Information?  The  Museum — The  Public 
School — The  University — The  Newspaper 
— The  Fashion  Magazine — The  Home  Dec¬ 
oration  Magazine. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Invited  to  attend  Wednesday  morning  session 
of  Merchandise  Managers  and  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division. 

The  Scope  of  Training. 

Measuring  the  Effects  of  Training. 
Merchandise  Training. 

Non- Selling  Training. 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Metropolitan  Group 
Problems  of  Inside  and  Outside  Delivery. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  6 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS 

Ts  Consumer  Demand  Always  the  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Guide? 


Anticipating  and  Capitalizing  Upon  Consumer 
Demand. 

Control  of  Slow  Moving  Merchandise. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  7 


STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION, 
MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS 

Joint  Session 

\’olunie  Without  Profit — The  Effect  on  Oper¬ 
ating  Costs. 

High  Lights  of  the  Selling  Study. 

Analyzing  the  Job. 


TRAFFIC,  RECEIVING  AND  MARKING 
GROUP 

\Asit  to  R.  H.  Macy’s  'Fraffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Department. 


PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Employes  Services. 

A  Practical  Job  Analy.sis. 

Reading  Course  for  Personnel  People. 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Independent  Store  Session 

The  Services  of  the  Wholesaler  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Store. 

The  Services  of  the  Resident  Buying  Office 
to  the  Independent  Store. 

What  the  Independent  Store  Expects  from  the 
Wholesaler  and  the  Resident  Buying  Office. 

The  Value  to  a  Group  of  Non-Competitive  In¬ 
dependent  Stores  of  Exchanging  Ideas  and 
Doing  Group  Purchasing. 

BUREAU  OF  COSTUME  ART 

A  “General  Conference  for  the  Purpose  of 
Setting  Commercial  Standards  for  Dress 
Patterns”,  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  jiatterns. 

INDIVIDUAL  IMPORT  MANAGERS 

Group  Session 

Consumer  Demand  from  the  Import  Mana¬ 
gers’  Viewpoint. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  7 


STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION— CONTROLLERS’ 
CONGRESS— TRAFFIC,  RECEIVING  AND 
MARKING  GROUP 

Joint  Session 

Invitation  to  May  Convention  on  Behalf  of 
Chicago  Merchants. 

Converting  Waste  into  Net  Profits. 

The  Cost  of  Consumer  Demand. 

Report :  Better  Shipping  Containers  and  Unit 
Packing. 

Store  Managers’  Division — Conference  on 
Selling  Study. 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Qualities  Distinguishing  Good  and  Bad  Sales¬ 
people. 

Developing  the  Personnel  Department  in  a 
Smaller  Store. 

The  Personal  Interview. 

The  Merchants’  Institute  of  Boston. 


MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Theme:  Adjusting  Stocks  to  Consumer 
Demand — 

Consumer  Demand  at  Different  Price  Lines. 
Installing  Merchandise  Control  in  21  Depart- 
,  ments. 

Adjusting  Stocks  to  Consumer  Demand  by 
Markdowns. 

What  Figures  Does  a  Buyer  Need  for  Current 
Merchandising  ? 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Small  Stores  Session 

BUREAU  OF  COSTUME  ART 

‘Present  Status  and  Trends  in  Piece  Goods 
Retailing.” 
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THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7 

BANQUET— 18th  ANNUAL— GRAND  BALLROOM 

Reception — Announcement  of  Awards — Dancing 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  8 

Joint  Session 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION— PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Method  of  Handling  the  Long-Service  Employe.  The  Value  of  Lalxir  Turnover  Figures. 

FRIDAY  NOON,  FEBRUARY,  8 

Luncheon  for  All  Delegates — Grand  Ballroom  —  Luncheon  Meeting  (Under  Auspices 
of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association) 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM  PAGEANT  OF  FASfflON 


Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 

Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  18th  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  4  to  8,  1929 

Return  Dates  on  Validated  Tickets  February  6  to  12 
Railroads  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  for  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  with  Certificates 

Round  trip  fares  "at  one  and  one-half  the  regular 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
and  members  of  their  families,  attending  the  18th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  in  New 
York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  4  to  8, 
1929. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  Validation 

(1)  If  you  are  qualified  to  sign  official  signature  of 
your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  store. 

(2)  If  a  member  of  the  following  affiliated  groups — 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Congress, 
Store  Managers’  Division,  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marlang  Group,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Im¬ 
port  Managers’  Group  and  National  Retail  Sec¬ 
retaries  Association. 


How  to  Economize — 

Buy  your  regular  fare  o*ne-way  ticket  to  New  York 
City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase. 

Reduced  fare  will  not  be  allowed  unless  you  get  the 
certificate  or  stamped  receipt  when  purchasing  your 
“going”  ticket  for  New  York. 

Where  Certificate  Is  Validated 

Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
ticket  for  half  fare. 

The  Validation  Officer  will  be  on  duty  at  Conven¬ 
tion  headquarters,  on  February  6  and  7,  1929. 

Present  to  Ticket  Agent 

After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate  to 
a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 

Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  using  them 
as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention. 
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Time  Limit  on  Tickets — Return  Trip  in  All  Cases 
Must  Start  Not  Later  Than  February  12th. 

'I'here  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  'before  your  return  journey. 
C.ortificatea  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are 
(uirchased  for  trip  to  New  York  from  leaving 
<late  to  validation  dates,  February  6  and  7,  in 
.New  York  indicated  as  “going”,  as  long  as  they 
are  validated  by  the  special  agent  on  February 
6  or  7  at  Convention  headquarters.  Validation 
may  be  used  any  time  after  certificate  has  been 
stamped,  up  to  and  including  February  12. 

Trunk  Line  Association 

I’irst  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  31st 
Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 
Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  includ¬ 
ing  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
■Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh), 
Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia  (East  of  and  including 
Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Nor¬ 
folk.) 

New  England  Passenger  Association 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  31st 
Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 

Territory — All  New  England 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  3l8t 
Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 
Territory — All  Southeast 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  January  24th 
Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 
Territory — January  24-30,  Including  from  Texas 
These  dates  of  sale  apply  only  for  the  sale  of 
tickets  from  Te.xas  via  New  Orleans  and  Southern 
Pacific  Company  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
Lines  “Morgan  Line”)  or  via  Galveston,  Texas, 
and  Mallory  Steamship  Lines. 

January  25-31,  Including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  of  sale  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  and  Southern  Pacific 
Company  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines 
“Morgan  Line”) 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  30th 
Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 
Territory  —  January  30  —  February  5,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 


January  31 — February  6,  including  from  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  also  Memphis, 
Tenn.  and  Natchez,  Miss. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  3l8t 
Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 

Territory — From  points  in  Canada  east  of  and  in¬ 
cluding  Armstrong,  Fort  Williams  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  3l8t 
Last  date  of  leaving  Home  —  February  6th 
Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 

Territory  —  Colorado  (Julesburg  only)  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska, 

Manitoba  (see  Note)  Minnesota,  No.  Michigan* 
No.  Dakota,  So.  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  30th 
Last  date  of  leaving  Home  —  February  5th 
Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 

Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico. 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  29th 

Last  date  of  leaving  Home  —  February  4th 

Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 

Montana,  Southern  Idaho,  Utah. 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  28th 

Last  date  of  leaving  Home  —  February  3rd 

Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 

Arizona,  British  Columbia,  No.  Idaho,  Oregon 
(except  via  Calif.),  Nevada.* 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  27th 
Last  date  of  leaving  Home  —  February  2nd 
Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 

California. 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  26th 

Last  date  of  leaving  Home  —  February  Ist 

Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 

Oregon  (via  California). 

Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also  from 
Winnipeg  via  Can.  Pac.  Rys.,  also  from  Winnipeg 
via  Can.  Natl,  and  Can.  Pac.  Rys.) 

Central  Passenger  Association 

First  date  of  leaving  Home  —  January  3l8t 
Last  date  of  leaving  Home  —  February  6th 
Last  date  of  leaving  New  York — February  12th 

Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the  N.  R, 
D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Harvard  Wants  Early  Reports 
On  1928  Expenses  and  Profits 


Final  Report  to  Be  Issued  in  Time 
For  Controllers*  Congress  in  May 

By  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge 


I  OR  eight  consecutive 
years,  beginning  with 


1920,  the  Harvard  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Business  Research  has 
collected  figures  and  publish¬ 
ed  reports  on  the  operating 
expenses,  margins,  and  profits 
of  department  stores.  Ever 
since  the  experimental  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  study  in  1920, 
there  has  been  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  interiest  shown 
by  stores  in  these  compara¬ 
tive  statistics.  For  1927,  re- 
ix)rts  were  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  by  575  department 
and  specialty  stores  with 
aggregate  sales  of  more  than 
$1,200,000,000.  This  means 
that  substantially  20  per  cent 
of  the  department  store  sales 
volume  of  the  country  was 
represented  in  the  1927  Har¬ 
vard  report. 

The  years  that  have  passed 
since  1920  have  seen  remark¬ 
able  developments  in  the  field 
of  department  store  retailing. 
Several  prominent  stores  have 


Harvard  Urges  Complete  Reports 
On  February  1  and  March  1 


With  prompt  cooperation  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  will  have 
its  final  report  available  in  time  for  the 
Controllers'  Congress  Convention  in 
May.  Cooperating  firms  whose  fiscal  year 
corresponds  with  the  calendar  year  have 
already  revived  blanks. 

Is  is  urged  by  Professor  McNair  that 
the  following  dates  be  strictly  observed: 


"For  firnis  closing  their  hooks 
December  31 — February  1. 

For  firms  closing  their  books 
January  31 — March  1.” 

Department  or  specialty  stores  not  re¬ 
giving  copies  of  the  schedule  a  nd  ex¬ 
planation  should  tcrite  at  once  either  to 
the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Mr.  M.  A. 
Richardson,  Controllers'  Congress,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34t/i  St.,  New  York. 


more  than  doubled  their  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  in  this  period.  This  period  also  has  been 
characterized  by  intensified  chain  store  competition,  by 
the  devlopment  of  group  buying,  and  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  by  the  widespread  ramifications 
of  the  movement  toward  merger  and  horizontal  inte- 
g^tion  in  the  department  store  field. 

The  period  from  1923  to  1927  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  unprecedented  prosperity  for  the  country.  It 
must  give  us  pause,  therefore,  to  note  that  over  this 
period  the  portion  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  required 
to  meet  the  cost  of  doing  business  has  steadily  increased, 
while  the  small  fraction  of  that  dollar  that  is  retained 
as  final  net  profit  by  the  department  store  has  tended  to 
decrease.  (See  Tables  1  and  2,  reproduced  from  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  74,  Operating  Expenses  of  Department  Stores 
and  Departmentized  Specialty  Stores  in  1927.) 

These  trends  raise  important  questions  which  depart¬ 
ment  stores  must  face.  Recognizing  the  importance  of 
these  questions  and  the  desirability  of  having  compara¬ 
tive  statistics,  showing  whether  ^ese  trends  have  ex¬ 
tended  on  into  1928,  available  at  as  early  a  date  as  possi¬ 


ble,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  not  only 
has  authorized  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research 
to  continue  its  department 
store  expense  study  to  cover 
the  year  1928  but  also  has  re¬ 
quested  the  Bureau  to  have 
its  final  report  av’ailable  in 
time  for  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  in  May.  This  means 
that  instead  of  publishing 
only  a  preliminary  report  in 
May  and  a  final  report  con¬ 
siderably  later  in  the  summer, 
the  Bureau  will  undertake  to 
have  the  entire  job  completed 
when  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  meets  in  May. 

To  carry  out  this  program, 
the  Bureau  must  have  the 
prompt  cooperation  of  all  the 
firms  which  have  been  partici¬ 
pating  in  these  studies. 
Blanks  already  have  gone  for¬ 
ward  to  all  cooperating  firms 
whose  fiscal  year  corresponds 
with  the  calendar  year,  and  it 
is  hoped  to  receive  the  com¬ 


pleted  reports  of  these  firms 
by  February  1st.  To  other  firms  which  have  submitted 
figures  in  the  past,  blanks  will  be  sent  early  in  February, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Bureau  to  have  their 
completed  reports  returned  by  March  1st.  In  addition 
the  Bureau  is  asking  for  the  cooperation  of  numerous 
firms  which  have  not  submitted  figures  in  previous 
years.  If  any  department  or  specialty  store  fails  to  re¬ 
ceive  copies  of  the  schedule  and  explanation,  requests 
for  these,  addressed  either  to  the  Bureau  or  to  the 
office  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

The  schedule  on  which  the  Bureau  is  asking  for  1928 
figures  is  the  same  basically  as  that  which  has  been 
used  since  the  inception  of  this  study  in  1920.  It  is 
modelled  on  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Standard  Classification  of 
Accounts,  except  for  certain  changes  made  in  order 
to  obtain  comparable  rent  figures  under  differing  condi¬ 
tions  of  real  estate  occupancy.  The  Bureau  has  followed 
with  close  interest  the  work  of  the  committee  which  has 
been  engaged  in  revising  the  Standard  Classification  of 
Accounts  and  which  has  recently  published  the  new 
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E.\i'i‘nse  Manual.  Since  this  new  classification  of  ac¬ 
counts  naturally  could  not  be  used  for  1928  figures,  the 
Bureau  has  refrained  from  changing  its  schedule  at 
this  time.  It  plans  definitely;  however,  to  develop  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year  a  new  form  of  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  adapted  for  use  with  the  new  Expense  Manual 
and  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  basis  of  comparison 
with  the  operating  expense  figures  which  have  been 
published  for  the  last  eight  years. 

It  must  be  realized  that  it  is  no  simple  task  to  inspect 
and  adjust  500  or  600  individual  statements,  compute 
percentages,  punch  cards,  sort  and  tabulate,  determine 


common  figures,  and  prepare  the  report  for  a  study  of 
this  size.  The  1927  study,  for  instance,  required  more 
than  1,000  separate  tabulations  involving  the  use  of 
more  than  60,000  punched  cards. 

The  Bureau  consequently  has  laid  out  a  schedule 
which  reserves  the  efforts  of  practically  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  period  of  this  study.  It  is  only  by 
the  prompt  cooperation  of  the  stores  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  in  submitting  their  reports  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  close  their  books  that  this  program  can  be 
made  effective. 


TABLES  1  AND  2,  REPRODUCED  FROM  BULLETIN  NO.  74,  OPERATING 
EXPENSES  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORES  AND  DEPARTMENTIZED 
SPECIALTY  STORES  IN  1927. 


TABLE  1. 

Comparative  Expenses,  Gross  Margin,  Net  Profit, 
and  Stock-turn 
{Filial  Figures) 

Department  Stores  with  Net  Sales  over  $1,000,000 
Net  Sales  =  100% 


Number  of  Firms 


Reporting 

163 

168 

183 

163 

180 

Salaries  .ind  Wages  . 

15.4% 

16.2% 

16.0% 

16.17o 

16.4% 

Rentals  . 

. .  2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

.Advertising  . 

2.9 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.3 

Taxes  . 

..  0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.45 

Interest  . 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

Supplies  . 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

Service  Purchased 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.65 

0.75 

Unclassified  . 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

Travelling  . 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.45 

Communication  . 

0.25 

0.25 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Repairs  . 

.  0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

Insurance  . 

..  0.35 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.35 

Depreciation : 

I.osses  from  Bad  Debts  0.2 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

Other  Deprecation  . . 

..  0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.65 

0.7 

Professional  Services 

.  0.15 

0.15  , 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Total  Expense  . 

.  28.4% 

30.1% 

29.9% 

30.3% 

31.4% 

Gross  Margin  . . 

32.0% 

32.1% 

32.2% 

32.6% 

33.1% 

Net  Profit  . 

..  3.6 

2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

1.7 

Stock- turn  (times 
a  year)*  . 

3.7 

3.5 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

*  Based  on  average  of  inventories  at  beginning  and  end  of  year. 


TABLE  2. 

Comparative  Expenses,  Gross  Margin,  Net  Profit 
and  Stock-turn 
{Final  Figures) 

Department  Stores  with  Net  Sales  less  than 
$1,000,000 
Net  Sales  =  100% 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Number  of  Firms 

Reporting 

403 

399 

398 

284 

328 

Salaries  and  Wages 

14.2% 

1.5..3% 

15.2% 

1.5.5% 

15.9% 

Rentals  2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

Advertising 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

Taxes 

0.7 

0.7 

0.65 

0.65 

065 

Interest 

.  2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

Supplies 

0.65 

0.75 

0.75 

08 

085 

Service  Purchased 

07 

0.75 

0.75 

0.8 

085 

Unclassified 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

09 

0.85 

Travelling 

0.35 

04 

04 

04 

0.4 

Communication 

0.25 

0.25 

03 

03 

0.3 

Repairs  . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Insurance  . 

. .  0.5 

0.55 

0.55 

0.5 

0.5 

Deprec'ation : 

Tosses  from  Bad  Debts  03 

0.35 

0  3 

0.3 

035 

Other  Deoreciat'on 

0.5 

06 

065 

0.6 

0.7 

Professional  Services 

0.1 

0.15 

0.15 

0.15 

0.15 

Total  Expense  26.3%  28.2%  28.1%  28.7%  29.5% 

Gross  Margin  28.2%  28  5%  28  6%  289%  29.7% 

Vet  Profit  1.9  0.3  0.5  0.2  0.2 

Stock-turn  (times 

a  year)*  2.4  2.3  2.5  2.6  2.5 


*Based  on  average  of  inventories  at  beginning  and  end  of  year. 


1923  1924  1925  1926  1927 


Sell  Efifects — Not  Things, — 


Don’t  sell  clothes — sell  personal  appearances  and  at¬ 
tractiveness. 

Don’t  sell  shoes — sell  foot  comfort  and  the  pleasure 
of  walking  in  the  open  air. 

Don’t  sell  candy — sell  happiness  and  the  pleasure  of 
taste. 

Don’t  sell  furniture — sell  a  home  that  has  both  com¬ 
fort  and  refinement. 


Don’t  sell  books — sell  the  joys  and  profits  of  knowl- 
cdge. 

Don’t  sell  advertising — sell  a  short  cut  to  more  sales 
and  more  profits. 

Don’t  sell  toys — sell  gifts  to  make  the  kiddies  gay. 

Don’t  sell  things — sell  ideals,  feelings,  self-respect, 
home  life,  and  happiness. 

Don’t  sell  for  the  sake  of  increased  sales,  but  to  be  of 
real  service  and  help  to  the  customer. 
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Store  Managers’ Division  Appoints  Three  New  Directors 

They  Serve  Until  the  Next  Annual  Meeting  to  Be  Held  in  Chicago^  May  20  to  23,  1929 


A  Rostrum  of  New  Members 

Robert  P.  Wilcox,  The  Boston  Store, 
Chicago,  111. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Carson,  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.  (Retail)  Chicago. 

Wm.  G.  Blodgett,  The  Golden  Rule, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

L.  E.  Beckstein,  The  Wm.  Hengerer 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  N.  McFee,  Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Fred  Levy,  Levy  Bros.,  Louisville, 


W.  G.  Timothy,  Saks  &  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Danielson,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  & 
Bros.,  Chicago. 

Inez  Kjellstrom,  Thalhimer  Bros., 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Earle  Powers,  formerly  Assistant  General 
Manager  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  is 
now  Store  Superintendent.  He  brings  to 
the  Board  experience  of  long  association 
with  the  retail  field,  previously  with  Jordan 
Marsh  Company  and  A.  I.  Namm  &  Son, 
Inc. 


Colonel  Fred  Levy,  President  of  Levy 
Brothers,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers  and  Furnishers. 


A  Cordial  Welcome 


A  Working  Committee 

This  committee  will  stimulate  wider  in¬ 
terest  in  the  program  and  work  of  the 
Store  Managers’  Division  among  Associa¬ 
tion  members.  They  are:  Harold  Levi, 
Vice-President  of  the  Hecht  Company, 
Washington,  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  The 
Mabley  &  Carew  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and  Mr. 
W.  Z.  Tucker,  W,  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co., 
Chicago. 


Colonel  Levi  has  personally  invited  a 
number  of  stores  to  affiliate  their  store 
managers  with  the  Store  Managers’  Divi- 
The  invitaton  has  already  been 
accepted  by  a  number  of  stores  who  are 
expressing  their  desires  to  participate 
more  actively  in  the  work  of  the  division, 
nominating  their  store  managers  for 
membership. 


Sion. 


Robert  P.  Wilcox  is  manager  of  The 
Boston  Store,  Chicago,  with  which  he  has 
been  associated  for  the  past  two  years, 
having  taken  that  position  after  a  success¬ 
ful  connection  with  The  Hecht  Company 
of  Washington. 
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The  impression  that  counts 


Watch  your  customers  as  they  leave  your 
store.  They  are  taking  away  with  them 
the  impression  that  counts — the  one  that 
will  bring  them  back  or  take  them  else¬ 
where. 

The  customer  who  bursts  forth  with  an  air 
of  relief,  making  little  effort  to  hide  her 
chagrin,  would  tell  anyone  quickly  enough 
that  her  final  impression  was  not  a  flatter¬ 
ing  one.  She  remembers  crowded  aisles, 
counters  she  couldn’t  reach,  congestion  she 
couldn’t  stand. 

Far  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable  is 


another  picture.  In  which  customers  leave 
because  they  have  completed  their  pur¬ 
chases,  and  not  because  they  could  not 
stand  the  crowds.  In  which  their  final 
impression  is  one  of  quick  service,  many 
people  efficiently  handled,  no  time  wasted 
and  smooth  operation. 

Quite  a  difference  between  these  impres¬ 
sions.  One  loses  customers — the  other 
gains  new  ones.  One  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  out-of-date  system,  the  other 
the  equally  inevitable  result  of  National 
Cash  Registers  and  charge  phones. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO. 

Department  Store  Division,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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By  M.  A.  RICHARDSON 


Each  year  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  presents  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  results  for  the  year 
just  passed  and  endeavors  to 
forecast  the  possible  trends  for  the  new  year.  The 
forecast  is  based  on  the  results  of  the  previous  year, 
the  expressed  opinion  of  outstanding  merchants  and 
other  sources  that  are  available  to  your  association. 
This  report  should  be  of  tremendous  value  to  each  re¬ 
tailer.  In  preparing  your  plans  for  the  new  year  greater 
intelligence  can  be  applied  if  definite  facts  for  the  pre- 
ceeding  year  are  available.  We  try  to  make  these  facts 
available  to  our  members.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for 
you  to  supply  the  information  and  we  will  compile  the 
data  and  advise  you  without  delay.  When  you  receive 
the  questionnaire  fill  it  out  and  mail  as  soon  as  the  in¬ 
formation  is  available  so  that  the  results  can  be  complete 
and  more  representative  of  retail  conditions,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  of  more  value  to  each  store.  Help  Us  To 
Help  You. 

*  *  * 

For  several  years  the  Con- 
Know  Your  trollers’  Congress  has  compiled 

Business  statistical  information  for  the 

guidance  of  our  members. 
These  compilations  include  such  salient  factors  as  mark¬ 
up,  markdowns,  turnover,  shrinkages,  maintained  mar¬ 
gin.  selling  salaries,  purchase  discount,  expenses  by  the 
different  functions,  and  in  fact,  all  statistics  of  practical 
comparable  value.  This  information  has  been  consist¬ 
ently  used  by  most  of  our  successful  stores  and.  after 
all,  what  is  good  for  them  must  be  good  for  the  rest 
of  us  that  are  perhaps  not  so  fortunate. 

An  up-to-date  controller  must  be  lost  without  a 
definite  basis  for  comparing  the  results  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion.  Our  compilations  afford  these  comparisons.  We 
hope  to  make  them  of  practical  value  so  that  you  may 
use  them  as  definite  guides.  The  only  way  in  which 
this  is  possible  is  for  all  of  you  to  put  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  give  us  a  lift.  This  is  your  organiza¬ 
tion  and  we  are  doing  this  work  for  you,  so  that  you 
will  do  a  better  job.  When  you  receive  our  question¬ 
naires  do  not  lay  them  aside.  Turn  them  over  to  the 
clerks  responsible  for  the  work  and  demand  them  back 
by  a  definite  date,  note  your  calendar  accordingly  and 
see  that  they  are  back  when  specified.  Mail  them  your¬ 
self.  Thanks !  That  will  help  materially  and  we  are  sure 
the  results  will  pay  you  handsome  dividends. 

We  are  reprinting  a  section  of  the  compilation  cover¬ 
ing  operations  for  the  year  1927  for  stores  under  $1,- 
OOO.OCX)  volume,  to  indicate  the  completeness  of  the 
report.  Previous  reports  have  not  been  as  complete 
and  representative  as  we  expect  to  make  the  one  for 
the  current  year. 
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'l  liese  compilations  are  reported  in  various  sections 
and  are  classified  by  volume  so  that  a  more  accurate 
conijiarison  is  possible.  The  results  depend  entirely 
upon  you.  If  you  do  not  cooperate,  the  report  is  less 
representative  and  l)esides.  you  do  not  get  the  informa¬ 
tion.  as  it  is  a  jxilicy  of  the  directors  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  that  no  results  will  be  available  to  non-partici¬ 
pating  .stores.  This  is  a  iienalty  you  have  to  pay  for 
not  coo])erating. 

( >ne  of  the  most  important  gauges  of  the  efficiency 
of  your  organization  is  external  comparisons.  That  is 
where  we  function. 

d'he  information  forwarded  to  this  office  is  100% 
confidential.  Each  store  is  coded.  The  code  numbers 
are  under  lock  and  key.  They  are  not  available  to  any¬ 
one  but  flepartment  heads  in  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  never  to  anyone  outside  of  our  own  group.  The 
figures  of  each  store  never  leave  our  office  and  our 
carehil  observation.  Immediately  upon  their  receipt 
all  form  of  identification  is  removed  except  the  code 
number.  This  is  your  protection. 


Expense 

Manual 


During  the  past  month  the 
first  section  of  the  Expense 
Manual  was  distributed  to  all 
members  and  the  enthusiasm 


w’ith  which  it  was  received  is  most  encouraging.  We 
have  had  an  unusual  number  of  requests  for  additional 
copies ;  therefore,  if  you  desire  more,  and  have  not  noti¬ 
fied  us  as  yet,  w’e  suggest  that  you  do  so  at  an  early 
date,  to  avoid  delay,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
.ylditional  copies  printed.  The  demand  speaks  well  for 
its  contents  and  it  has  been  generally  commented  on 
that  the  plan  outlined  will  be  adopted  for  the  new  ac¬ 
counting  period.  Our  future  compilations  will  Ije  based 
on  the  new  manual.  Therefore,  we  suggest  its  complete 
installation. 

Consumer  Re-action  to  Selling 

“High-powered  salesmanship  is  not  the  order  of  the 
day.  A  woman  entering  your  establishment  with  the 
feeling  that  she  cannot  possibly  go  away  without  pur¬ 
chasing  is  not  a  comfortable  or  a  permanent  patron — 
use  efficiency  by  all  means,  but  temper  it  with  diplo¬ 
macy,  regulate  your  selling  policy  on  a  basis  of  per¬ 
petuating  every  account  on  your  books  and  every  cash 
customer,  with  such  an  appeal  to  the  transients  as  will 
make  them  think  of  returning  to  your  establishment 
when  in  the  vicinity,  or  if  not,  to  the  extreme  of  mail 
order  business,  through  the  attractiveness  of  your 
salesforce,  your  presentation  and  your  merchandise.” 

John  C.  McKeon — Laird^  Schober  &  Co. 


Say  you  sav>  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Out  of  the  Realm  of  Fancy 


Trusting  to  imagination  for  Facts — 
and  to  memory  for  Figures  —  puts 
Business  in  the  realm  of  Fancy. 

Reverse  the  operation:  Trust  to 
Facts  for  imagination  and  to  Figures 
for  memory — and  Business  is  lifted 
out  of  the  realm  of  Fancy. 

Modem  Accountancy  is  demanded 
by  the  logic  of  trusting  to  facts  and 
figures.  Its  Budget  is  a  guide  to 


what  should  be,  based  on  what  is. 
Its  Detailed  Audit  analyzes  and 
checks  what  has  been.  Its  Costs  are 
figures  based  on  facts.  System  and 
Method  are  the  physical  expressions 
of  its  established  order.  Good  man¬ 
agement  served  by  Modem  Accoun¬ 
tancy  controls,  because  through 
these  factors  of  facts  and  figures 
Business  itself  is  lifted  out  of  the 
realm  of  Fancy. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS- SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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The  Buuer’s  Job 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


The  Style  Advisor  as  an  Aid  to  Merchandising 

By  Dorothy  Shaver,  Director,  Bureau  of  Fashion  and  Decoration,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 


IX  this  fast  moving  age  of  ours,  the  desires  of  people 
are  quickly  changing.  The  ideas  of  the  small  circle 
spread  rapidly  and  S(X)n  become  the  demands  of  the 
masses.  The  job  of  studying  new  desires,  how  they 
form  into  tetulencies  and  then  into  actual  demand,  be¬ 
comes  a  more  complicated  task  and  calls  for  more 
siHJcialized  effort  than  the  busy  buyer  is  able  to  give. 

The  setting  uj)  of  a  staff  of  individuals  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  study  the  conditions  and  causes  which  affect 
the  changes  in  the  desires  of  the  public  and  who  watch 
what  form  these  desires  take.  l)eci>mes  a  great  aid  to 
the  buyer  in  selecting  uhat  the  public  wants,  provided 
this  information  can  be  presented  in  an  orderly  method. 

.\  style  advisor  or  a  staff  of  stylists  is  merely  an¬ 
other  aid  to  the  buyer  in  the  successful  management  of 
his  department.  Research  work  is  a  definite  factor  in 
all  modern  business.  In  order  that  the  research  work  on 
style  mav  lx.*come  of  real  assistance  to  the  buyer  and  the 
merchandising  staff  of  an  organization,  definite  methods 
and  prwedures  iji  handling  and  distributing  this  style 
research  work  should  be  adopted  by  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  as  an  essential  part  of  its  operation,  just  as  the 
training  of  salesi>eople  and  the  advertising  of  mer¬ 
chandise  are  regarded  as  indisi^ensable  to  its  complete 
functioning. 

A  Central  Style  Bureau  as  a  Consulting  Agency 

In  centralizing  the  research  work  done  on  style  in 
the  general  merchandise  manager's  office,  much  valuable 
infomiatioti  gained  from  one  buyer  or  one  division  of 
merchandise  is  more  easily  passed  on  to  other  divisions 
of  merchandise  affectetl.  Uniform  progress  and  unity 
in  a  store’s  fashion  activities  throughout  all  departments 
can  l)e  more  quickly  secured  by  central  direction.  Co¬ 
ordination  of  definite  trends  can  be  more  effectively 
attained.  A  central  consulting  agency  for  all  buyers, 
merchandise  managers,  and  advertising  and  training 
organizations  eliminates  ix)ssibilities  of  conflicting  infor¬ 
mation  lieing  disseminated  throughout  an  organization. 
A  central  bureau  rather  than  individual  stylists  fur¬ 
nishes  a  better  balanced  fashion  assistance  to  an  organi¬ 
zation  and  tends  to  eliminate  friction  between  an  in¬ 
dividual  buyer  and  an  individual  stylist.  In  making  this 
centralized  consulting  agency  a  part  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  organization,  the  use  of  its  assistance  by  the  execu¬ 
tives  chiefly  concerned  is  insured. 


In  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Fashion  and 
Decoration  of  Lord  and  Taylor,  the  director  acts  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  merchandise  manager  and  each  of 
the  assistants  in  the  bureau  is  an  assistant  to  a  divisional 
merchatulise  manager,  working  directly  in  his  office. 
Thus  the  c(ninsel  of  the  central  bureau  is  made  availalde 
to  the  merchandising  staff  and  becomes  a  part  of  it. 
Each  style  advisor  is  responsible  to  the  director  of  the 
bureau  who.  in  turn,  is  responsil)le  to  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager. 

Presenting  Fa.shion  Information  in  an  Orderly 
Manner 

'I'he  chief  resixmsibility  of  every  fashion  or  style  ad¬ 
visor  is  to  assist  the  buyer  in  determining  the  desires 
of  the  public.  To  many,  the  idea  of  forecasting  fashion 
accurately  seems  inq)ossible.  This  would  be  so  if  fash¬ 
ions  develoix'd  si)oradically.  A  study  of  fashion  de¬ 
velopments.  however,  has  proven  definitely  that  fash¬ 
ion  follows  orderly  movements.  Six'cialists  trained  in 
watching  the  developments  of  fashion  can  detect  fash¬ 
ions  in  their  early  stages  and  make  (jiiite  definite  state¬ 
ments  as  to  their  ]x)s.^ibilities  for  the  future.  If  this 
were  not  so.  forecasting  would  nt)t  be  possible,  but 
since  it  is.  it  behooves  the  store  to  bring  these  fa.shion 
facts  to  the  attention  of  its  buyers  at  the  proper  time. 

Fashion  Principles 

I'wo  outstanding  facts  on  fashion  that  are  of  great¬ 
est  significance  in  forecasting  have  been  established  by 
careful  analysis  and  by  trial  and  error.  The  first  is  that 
fashions  cannr)t  be  promoted  artificially.  Fashions  go 
their  own  way.  regardless  of  the  efforts  of  people  to 
regulate  or  guide  or  direct  them.  There  are  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  this.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
to  bring  veils  back  into  popularity.  Results  have  shown 
that  this  has  been  good  money  thrown  after  bad — that 
fashions  will  develop  only  when  their  time  comes. 
Knowing  this,  we  have  the  first  principle  of  using  fash¬ 
ion.  namely,  that  we  should  row  icifli  the  current  of 
fashion  and  not  against  it.  We  should  endeavor  to  find 
out  in  which  direction  fashion  is  tending  and  then  move 
with  it.  instead  of  opposing  it.  We  should  not  attempt  to 
keep  waning  fashions  alive,  but  rather  center  our  whole 
efforts  on  fashions  that  are  with  us  and  those  which  are 
developing.  To  do  this  most  successfully,  requires  a 
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Unit  Packaging  Advantages 


are 


H  &  D  Pack-  ^  ^ 

age  Engineers  V'— 

are  ready  to 
submit  a  plan 
to  you — with-  '  ' 

out  obliga- 
tion — that  will  show  you 
how  to  get  the  benefit  of 
unit  packaging  advanta¬ 
ges.  Your  merchandising 
departments  will  wel¬ 
come  this  new  day 
method  of  packing. 


T)efi  nite 


The  advantages  of  unit  packaging  are 
tangible  .  .  .  definite  .  .  .  immediate. 

1.  An  advantage  to  your  customers — mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  delivered  in  the 
original  packages  .  .  .  unsoiled  .  .  . 
undamaged. 

2.  An  advantage  to  your  business — econ¬ 
omy  in  packing,  storing  and  delivery. 

3.  An  advantage  to  your  manufacturers — 
the  demands  of  hand-to-mouth  buy¬ 
ing,  smaller  units  of  sale  and  prompt 
shipments  are  met  economically 
and  effectually. 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

455  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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fashion  organization  capable  of  making  accurate  fash¬ 
ion  forecasts. 

The  second  fact  established  is  that  fashions  follow 
definite  developments.  They  show  themselves  first  as 
slight  tendencies  which  can  be  detected  here  and  there 
long  l)efore  they  have  developed  into  fashions  of  im¬ 
portance.  Each  new  fashion,  as  it  were,  appears  indis¬ 
tinctly  on  the  horizon,  approaches,  grows  and  becomes 
more  sharply  defined  until  it  arrives  at  a  stage  of  uni¬ 
versal  popularity.  Then  it  dies  out  more  or  less  gradu¬ 
ally  and  fades  away  in  the  past.  The  speed  with  which 
each  jiarticular  fashion  goes  through  these  successive 
stages  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fashion.  The  fash¬ 
ion  life  of  inexpensive  accessories,  for  example,  usually 
is  much  shorter  than  that  of  a  general  silhouette  of  cos¬ 
tume.  But  whether  it  be  a  color,  or  a  design,  or  a  fabric, 
we  know  quite  definitely  that  fashions  go  through  a 
regular  development.  It  is  this  fact  that  gives  us  the 
assurance  that  we  can  forecast  fashions  with  accuracy. 
If  fashions  appeared  and  disappeared  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  fashion  forecasting  would  be  a  gamble ;  but  since 
we  know  that  there  is  this  regularity,  forecasting  is 
comparatively  sure.  Therefore,  a  systematic  and  com¬ 
prehensive  forecast,  properly  synchronized  with  the 
principle  buying  seasons,  can  be  the  basis  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  operations  of  an  organization.  Inasmuch  as 
the  value  of  the  forecast  lies  in  the  authenticity  of  its 
information,  it  necessarily  must  be  compiled  from  the 
most  authentic  sou»’ces  obtainable.  It  must  be  complete, 
and  it  must  be  on  time. 

Reasons  for  Forecasting 

Whether  or  not  a  central  style  bureau  provides  him 
with  a  fashion  forecast,  the  buyer  is  obliged  to  make 
decisions  on  fashion  and  style  each  time  he  plans  the 
season’s  purchases  and  in  fact,  each  time  he  places  an 
order.  If  we  have  any  belief  at  all  in  the  logical  move- 
men  of  fashion,  we  must  recognize  that  a  staff  of 
specialists,  whose  first  duty  is  to  watch  and  study  the 
indicators  of  these  movements,  is  able  to  make  a  more 
thorough  forecast  than  the  buyer  himself,  who  is  obliged 
to  give  so  much  of  his  attention  to  the  operation  of  his 
department  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  specialize  on  the 
intricate  and  difficult  subject  of  fashions.  An  intelli¬ 
gent  buyer  will  appreciate  this  and  make  good  use  of 
any  forecasts  provided  him  by  fashion  specialists  in 
whom  he  has  confidence. 

Inasmuch  as  so  many  changing  conditions  affect 
fashion  and  the  demand  back  of  fashions,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  prepare  a  forecast  that  remains  in  its  entirety- 
accurate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  for  a  merchan¬ 
dising  organization  to  establish,  in  advance,  some  defi¬ 
nite  basis  for  it  merchandising  plan. 

Forecasting  Procedure 

The  following  procedure  for  making  forecasts  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  preparation  of  forecasts  preceding  each 
important  buying  season.  It  requires  that  these  fore¬ 
casts  be  reviewed  by  all  members  of  the  central  bureau, 
by  buyers  and  merchandise  managers  affected,  so  that 
when  adopted,  it  represents  the  best  judgment,  not  only 
of  this  central  bureau  but  of  the  entire  merchandising 
staff  involved.  This  insures  not  only  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  accuracy  but  also  a  general  knowledge  and  complete 


accord  as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  merchandising  plan 
for  each  season  is  to  be  made. 

The  date  for  the  preparation  of  forecasts  covering 
the  seasons  in  each  division  of  merchandise  is  timed 
so  that  the  complete  and  accepted  forecast  will  coincide 
with  the  buying  period  for  that  season;  so  that  fore¬ 
casts  will  be  available  to  the  buyers  before  they  go  into 
the  market.  The  actual  preparation  of  forecasts  is 
divided  into  four  stages  which  are  as  follows : 

Preparation  by  Central  Bureau 

The  forecast  is  initiated  by  the  fashion 
bureau  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
specified  for  each  division.  Each  fashion  as¬ 
sistant  starts  her  research  work  covering  her 
division  by  consultation  with  her  own  buyers, 
with  manufacturers,  with  periodicals,  from 
cables  sent  from  the  Paris  Fashion  Bureau,  in 
discussion  with  the  other  stylists,  the  com¬ 
parison  bureau,  and  other  sources.  She  forms 
her  preliminary  draft  which  carries  her 
sources  of  authority. 

Preliminary  Forecast 

This  draft  is  brought  to  the  central  bureau 
where  all  fashion  assistants  discuss,  in  a  meet¬ 
ing,  the  preliminary  draft  for  each  division  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  is  incorporated  in  the 
preliminary  forecast  which  is  ready  fifteen 
days  in  advance  of  the  dates  specified  for.  the 
completion  of  the  forecast. 

Review  with  Merchandise  Managers  and  Buyers 

The  preliminary  forecast  is  taken  up  in  a 
meeting  with  the  merchandise  manager  and 
buyers.  Decisions  are  made  on  fashion  ques¬ 
tions  and  on  such  questions  as  when  depart¬ 
ments  are  to  be  covered  with  merchandise 
backing  the  forecast,  whether  an  important 
fashion  item  will  be  backed  w-ith  merchandise 
in  small  or  large  quantity  and  whether  it  will 
be  promoted  in  newspaper  advertisements, 
windows  or  in  departmental  displays.  The 
secretary  makes  notations  of  decisions  reached 
and  sends  copies  to  those  concerned.  A  re¬ 
vised  forecast  is  then  made  up  of  the  combined 
judgment. 

Publication  and  Distribution 

The  revised  forecast  is  distributed  to  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  buyers,  and  cooperative 
bureaus  such  as  training,  comparison,  advertis¬ 
ing,  foreign  office  and  Paris  Bureau. 

Keeping  the  Forecast  Up-to-Date 

Deviations  from  the  original  forecast  should 
be  closely  watched  and  the  buyer  and  merchan¬ 
dising  men  should  be  given  this  information 
quickly  and  as  definitely  as  the  original  fore¬ 
cast.  In  this  way,  the  forecast  becomes  in 
part  a  shifting  standard  which,  however,  does 
not  lose  its  value  since  the  p)erformance  of  the 
merchandising  organization  in  following  the 


I 


'liifts  can  be  established.  Any  plan  for  fore-  ■ 
casting  must  include  a  plan  for  keeping  the 
t\)recasts  up-to-date  throughout  the  season. 

Relation  of  Forecasting  to  Buying 

T1  le  foregoing  description  of  our  method  of  fore¬ 
casting  points  out  the  first  important  relation  of  the 
forecast  to  buying,  namely,  that  the  forecasts  give  the 
buyer  at  the  projier  time  facts  on  which  to  base  actual 
buying  plans.  Under  our  present  plan,  the  entire  re-  | 
sponsihility  for  these  forecasts  is  not  placed  on  the 
buyer  because  he  is  too  much  engaged  in  the  many  duties  , 
of  deimrtmental  management  to  give  sufficient  time  to 
this  intensive  study  and  to  make  as  accurate  and  thor-  : 
ougli  forecasts  as  present  day  merchandising  requires.  ■ 
We  do  place  on  him,  however,  the  responsibility  of 
following  the  forecast  (which  he  has  approved)  and  ' 
of  buying  merchandise  in  accordance  with  it.  The  fore-  i 
cast  thus  is  the  foundation  for  merchandising  plans.  ' 

The  second  relation  of  forecasting  to  buying  has  , 
to  do  with  coordination  of  buying  throughout  the  store. 
Because  the  forecasts  are  prepared  by  a  central  bureau, 
the  forecasts  of  each  division  are  coordinated  with  the  I 
others.  For  example,  if  a  certain  red  is  forecasted  in  ; 
the  apparel  division,  it  is  also  forecasted  in  the  fabric  ! 
and  accessories  divisions.  ! 

As  an  important  aid  in  coordinating  the  merchandise 
throughout  the  house,  a  color  card  is  provided,  showing 
the  outstanding  colors  forecasted.  This  color  card  is 
distributed  to  fashion  assistants,  merchandise  managers 
and  buyers.  Thus  they  know  that  the  store  is  going  to 
sponsor  a  certain  red  or  a  certain  brown,  and  in  addi-  . 
tion,  they  are  provided  with  the  exact  color  on  the  ' 
card.  .As  a  result  of  this  forecasting  and  house  color  i 
card,  we  believe  that  now  we  are  able  to  present  to  | 
our  customers  a  complete  fashion  ensemble  either  of  I 
dress  or  of  home  furnishings.  j 

Relation  of  Fashion  Forecasting  to  Selling 

If  buying  is  improved  by  means  of  the  forecast,  j 
selling  is  automatically  helped  in  that  merchandise  of  | 
authentic  fashion  is  on  hand  at  the  time  when  customers  ; 
want  it.  In  addition,  it  has  been  pointed  out  how  the  ; 
fashion  forecast  helps  to  coordinate  merchandise  in  i 
various  departments.  This  has  its  direct  relationship  to 
ensemble  selling  in  that  we  are  able  to  make  concrete  ' 
suggestions  to  customers  in  our  advertising,  displays  | 
and  actual  sales  contact,  which  they  can  follow  in  our  j 
various  departments  and  thus  achieve  a  complete  and  ! 
harmonious  ensemble.  i 

The  second  relation  of  forecasting  to  selling  is  in  I 
advertising.  Inasmuch  as  the  forecast  approved  by  the  ' 
buyers  forms  the  foundation  of  merchandising  plans, 
the  general  advertising  plans  must  be  based  on  the  fore¬ 
cast  which  tells  what  fashions  the  store  will  sponsor. 
The  fashion  forecasts  are  a  source  of  window  display- 
ideas  as  well  as  a  means  of  obtaining  well  coordinated 
merchandise  for  presentation  to  the  public  in  depart¬ 
mental  displays. 

The  third  phase  of  the  relationship  of  forecasting  to  j 
selling  has  to  do  with  training.  The  forecast  provides  i 
the  training  department  with  concrete  material  on  which 
to  base  training  plans.  From  it,  the  merchandise  teachers 
know  what  fashions  the  store  is  sponsoring;  they  know 


Peace  of  Mind 


“Mean  to  say  you  even  insure  against 
the  interruption  of  your  business  and  loss 
of  profits?” 

I  certainly  do  and  I’ll  tell  you  why — I’m 
satisfied  that  as  far  as  the  administration 
of  my  business  is  concerned  we  can  look 
forward  to  successful  results  and  satis¬ 
factory  profits.  It  is  only  some  unforeseen 
and  possibly  unpreventable  accident  which 
remains  to  worry  about.  I  believe  the 
biggest  thing  you  buy  with  your  insurance 
premium  is  peace  of  mind  and  you  cannot 
buy  peace  of  mind  in  half  portions.  That 
is  why  my  business  is  insured  against  de¬ 
struction  or  interruption  by  fire,  wind¬ 
storm,  explosion  and  other  hazards.  I  pay 
the  premium  for  peace  of  mind! 
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in  advance  what  fashion  information  they  must  be 
prepared  to  give  to  the  salespeople  when  the  season 
actually  is  at  hand.  The  concreteness  of  the  material, 
moreover,  gives  the  teachers  an  assurance  which  is 
extremely  helpful  to  them  in  their  teaching. 

After  training  plans  are  made,  the  next  step  is  to 
give  lessons  on  fashions  during  the  period  for  which 
the  fashions  were  forecasted.  The  teachers  point  out 
to  the  salespeople  from  groups  of  departments  the  im¬ 
portant  fashion  trends  that  are  to  materialize  in  greater 
force  as  the  season  develops.  They  always  illustrate 
their  talks  with  merchandise.  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
teaching  is  done  to  salespeople  from  groups  of  depart¬ 
ments  assists  in  furthering  ensemble  selling  which,  as 
pointed  out  before,  is  an  important  fashion  factor  of 
today.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  forecast  gives 
the  service  managers  knowledge  with  which  to  back 
the  fashion  training  given  to  the  salespeople.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  customer  finds  that  all  our  representatives  on 
the  floor  have  the  same  fashion  story.  The  importance 
of  this  fashion  training  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly 
because  all  the  efforts  to  get  fashion  into  our  ensemble 
will  be  of  no  avail,  unless  we  can  actually  sell  our  fore¬ 
casted  merchandise  to  the  public. 

Thus,  briefly,  we  have  the  four  relationships  of  fore¬ 
casting  to  selling: 

First,  merchandise  well  bought  is  more 
easily  sold. 

Second,  the  forecast  is  the  basis  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  plans. 

Third,  it  has  to  do  with  window  and  depart¬ 
mental  displays  which  enables  us  to  make  an¬ 
other  presentation  of  the  forecasted  fashions  to 
the  public. 

Fourth,  it  is  the  basis  of  our  merchandise 
training  of  salespeople. 

Functions  of  a  Fashion  or  Style  Advisor 

1.  Determine  Styles  for  Each  Season 

The  first  responsibility  of  a  style  advisor  is  to  assist 
the  buyer  in  determining  the  desires  of  the  public  and 
in  presenting  this  information  in  an  orderly  fashion 
to  the  organization  for  adoption.  This  procedure  has 
been  discussed  above  in  our  method  of  forecasting  fash¬ 
ions  whereby  not  only  the  buying  and  merchandising 
staffs  of  the  organization  but  all  supplementary  agencies 
are  in  harmony  with  that  part  of  the  public’s  desires 
the  store  will  sponsor  for  a  given  season.  This  very 
beginning  of  a  stylists’s  job  creates  the  same  style  con¬ 
sciousness  for  each  season’s  demands  in  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization.  This  has  been  discussed  at  length  and 
placed  first  in  importance  in  the  functions  of  a  stylist 
because  it  is  the  basis  of  all  work  to  be  done  by  a 
stylist 

2.  Assist  in  the  Proper  Interpretation 

of  Forecasted  Styles. 

In  presenting  a  forecast  on  fashion,  very  often 
information  given  cannot  easily  be  translated  into  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  such  cases,  the  stylist  can  be  of  material 
assistance  to  the  buyer  in  interpreting  the  authenticity  of 


selections  backing  the  forecast.  In  this  phase  of  her 
work,  she  spends  much  of  her  time  in  the  market  with 
the  buyers. 

3.  Coordinate  Fashions  in  Different  Departments 

In  presenting  a  forecast  for  a  division,  it  is  import¬ 
ant  that  the  same  interpretation  of  this  forecast  be  made 
by  the  different  buyers  of  a  division.  The  stylist  work¬ 
ing  in  the  market  with  the  different  buyers  is  of  valu¬ 
able  assistance  in  securing  this  uniform  interpretation 
and  in  coordinating  the  selections  of  the  different  buyers 
of  the  dvision. 

4.  Design  Merchandise  and  Develop  New 

Interpretations  of  Existing  Demand 

Where  merchandise  forecasted  is  not  available  in  the 
best  form,  the  stylist  assists  th  buyer  in  the  market  by 
re-designing  or  otherwise  improving  the  merchandise 
presented  by  the  manufacturer.  In  our  organization, 
we  have  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Fashion  and  Decora¬ 
tion  three  designers  whose  duty  it  is  to  work  with  the 
stylists  on  designs  to  be  used  by  the  buyer  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  merchandise  of  unusual  distinction  for  a  de¬ 
partment.  In  this  age  of  competition,  this  phase  of  a 
stylists’s  work  is  particularly  valuable  in  order  to  attain 
individuality  in  the  store’s  merchandise.  The  stylist, 
whose  whole  study  makes  her  keenly  conscious  of  the 
design  element  in  merchandise,  should  understand  how 
flexible  a  mode  may  be  to  permit  of  different  and  un¬ 
usual  interpretations. 

The  buyer,  who  wishes  to  raise  his  merchandise  above 
competition  can  make  great  use  of  the  stylist  in  the 
development  of  new  interpretations.  He  links  his  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  designs  to  the  technical  or  artistic 
knowledge  of  the  stylist.  Requests  for  designs  to  be 
worked  upon  by  our  three  designers  either  initiate  with 
the  buyer  himself  or  with  the  stylist  after  consultation 
with  the  buyer.  Definite  specifications  are  g^ven  to  the 
designer  who,  before  presenting  designs  to  the  buyer 
for  acceptance,  turns  them  over  to  the  stylist  for  review. 

5.  Relationship  with  Advertising  Office 

In  addition  to  presenting  the  forecast  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  office,  the  stylist  works  directly  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  office,  assisting  it  in  presenting  authentic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  forecasted  fashions.  She  does  this  in 
the  following  ways : 

1.  By  selecting  merchandise  best  illustrative 
of  the  prevailing  mode. 

2.  By  working  with  the  copywriters  to  see 
that  the  important  fashion  points  are  se¬ 
lected  for  presentation. 

3.  By  working  with  the  advertising  office  on 
window  and  departmental  display  to  see 
that  fashions  forecasted  are  gfiven  a  defi¬ 
nite  presentation. 

4.  By  coordinating  all  mediums  of  promo¬ 
tion  on  each  important  style. 

6.  Aid  Training  Department 

Inasmuch  as  style  is  of  primary  consideration  in  the 
demands  of  the  customer  today,  the  stylist  is  at  all  times 


XI.  No.  1  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


There  is  no  faster  machine  for  verifying 
clerks’  addition  of  sales  tickets;  for  totalinj^ 
sales  tickets;  for  analyzinjJ  sales,  returns 
and  C.O.D.’s  by  clerks  and  by  departments; 
and  for  other  kinds  of  calculating  work. 
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National  Sewing  Week 
April  15  to  20,  1929 

By  Hubert  M.  Greist,  Secretary  of  the  National  Costume  Art  Association 


The  repair  and  alteration  of  clothing  and  other 
articles  made  from  fabrics  will  always  call  for 
sewing  skill  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of 
homemakers.  Possessing  this  skill  many  women  find 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  as  well  as  economy  in  trans¬ 
lating  beautiful  fabrics  into  equally  beautiful  finished 
products. 

In  considering  the  economic  aspects  of  sewing  we 
must  take  into  account : 

1 — woman’s  inherent  desire  for  individuality 
in  dress ;and  articles  for  home  decoration. 

2 — the  nature  and  effect  of  fashion  trends. 

3 — ^the  desirability  of  meeting  the  exact  color 
requirements  of  the  individual  and  the 
growrpg  recognition  of  this  need. 

A — the  infinite  variations  of  the  human  form 
defying  any  completely  successful  stand¬ 
ardization  of  sizes. 

When  we  consider  what  all  this  means  in  terms  of 
costs  of  manufacture  and  distribution  it  is  probable  that 
women  possessed  of  skill  in  machine  and  hand  sewing 
will  always  be  able  to  purchase  fabrics  and  make  them 
into  certain  garments  and  other  articles  at  a  considerable 
saving. 

The  Need  for  a  National  Sewing  Week 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  an  impression  has  be¬ 
come  surprisingly  general  that  sewing  skill  no  longer 
holds  an  important  place  among  the  duties  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  modern  homemaker  or  in  the  list  of 
things  which  our  daughters  should  be  taught  to  do. 

This  is  of  course  an  erroneous  impression  and  all  the 
more  regrettable  when  we  remember  that  sewing  is  one 
of  the  avenues  which  women  have  for  self-expression 
and  for  the  development  of  their  creative  ability. 

Present  Status  of  Sewing  Instruction 
.-Mthough  many  of  our  schools  teach  sewing  and  many 
of  these  teach  it  well  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  com¬ 
munities  to  allow  the  subject  so  small  a  place  in  the  cur- 
ricuhun  and  in  the  accompanying  home  practice  that  a 
large  projxirtion  of  our  girls  are  acquiring  much  less 
knowledge  and  skill  than  most  of  them  will  need  in  later 
life. 

This  too  general  failure  to  teach  sewing  skill  and 
dressmaking  processes  thoroughly  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
schools.  After  all  they  are  forced  to  give  place  to  and 
emphasize  those  subjects  which  an  often  ill-informed 
public  opinion  demands  of  them. 

There- must  he  more  home  practice  and  home  projects 
if  our  girls  are  to  learn  sewing  thoroughly. 

Meanwhile  many  of  our  leading  educators  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  tendency  to  over-value  those  subjects 
which  are  so  largely  in  the  nature  .of  “mental  gymnas- 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1927. 


tics”.  These  authorities  are  urging  that  more  attention 
be  given  both  in  our  sch(X)ls  and  homes  to  teaching 
subjects  requiring  contact  with  the  materials  and  things 
concerned  in  every  day  living  to  the  end  that  our  young 
people  acquire  some  measure  of  manipulative  skill  and 
greater  ability  to  plan  and  construct. 

Henry  Ford-whose  school  in  Detroit  houses  more  chil¬ 
dren  than  there  are  students  in  Yale  College  has  been 
quoted  as  follows  on  this  subject;  *“The  only  way  to 
really  learn  is  by  doing.  The  trouble  with  so-called 
modern  education  is  that  it  ignores  the  physical  basis  of 
life.  We  are  training  children  to  inhabit  a  paper  world. 
We  teach  them  to  assume  that  ink  is  preferable  to 
action.” 

“Hand  work  and  brain  work  have  been  put  at  oppos¬ 
ite  poles  when  as  a  truth  of  life  there  is  neither  one 
without  the  other.  The  trouble  with  the  world  is  too 
much  brain  work  without  the  normalizing  balance  of 
hand  work.” 

Origin  and 'Objective  of  National  Sewing  Week 

As  a  means  of  re-awakening  public  opinion  to  .tlw  im¬ 
portance  and  desirability  of  sewing  as  a  household  ^uty, 
as  a  creative  art  and  as  a  profession  Ara/toMa/-5«jt^n^ 
IVeek  has  been  suggested  by  the  National  GoStuhie.Art 
Association.  This  association  numbers  amdng  its  mem¬ 
bers  educators,  business  men  and  women  interested  in 
encouraging  sewing  and  sewing  education.  Before  Na¬ 
tional  Sewing  Week  was  adopted  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  other  interested  persons,  stores  and  associations 
were  requested  by  letter  to  express  their  opinions  of  it. 
The  replies  were  overwhelmingly  favorable. 

There  are  many  associations,  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  interest  in  sewing  and  sewing  education 
is  local  if  not  national  in  scope.  If  all  these  will  com¬ 
bine  and  coordinate  their  eflforts  during  National  Sew¬ 
ing  Week  much  can  be  accomplished. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Costume 
Art  Association  earnestly  requests  this  assistance  and 
cooperation. 

Detailed  Campaign  Plans  Available 

Preparation  for  National  Seating  Week  was  begun 
about  a  year  ago.  The  Committee  is  therefore  ready  to 
supply  completely  detailed  plans  and  programs  for  the 
observance  of  the  week  in  communities  of  varioqs; sizes. 
These  are  particularly  designed  for  interested  o%aniza- 
tions  and  individuals  and  the  use  of : 

Department  Stores;  Schools;  Parent  Teach¬ 
ers  Associations;  Women’s  Clubs;  Girls’ ^ 
Qubs;  Newspapers. 

An  attractive  poster  and  counter  card  f@r  use  in 
store  windows  and  piece  goods  departments  is  in  prep¬ 
aration.  This  and  other  matter  can  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Sewing  Week  Committee,  National  Cos¬ 
tume  Art  Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Trend  of  Women’s  Underwear  Sales  Second  Report 

Issued  by  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


A  .tjain  of  10  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  in  the 
volume  of  lingerie  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1928,  is  shown  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  A  survey  of  100  retail 
stores  in  66  cities  and  31  states  indicates  that  women 
are  spending  more  money  on  lingerie.  Alexis  Sommar- 
ipa  directed  the  study  in  cooperation  w’ith  the  Du  Pont 
Rayon  Company,  and  with  the  assistance  of  \V.  Henry 
Hoojrer,  Jr.  William  A.  Fitzgerald  of  The  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Director  of  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information,  was  consultant  to  Survey 
Staff.  The  study  is  the  second  in  the  series. 

This  survey  shows  that  an  even  greater  increase  was 
made  in  the  number  of  units  or  garments  sold  during 
this  period  than  was  shown  under  the  increase  in  dollar 
sales.  Rayon  underwear  with  a  gain  of  26%  was  in 
the  lead,  while  silk  showed  only  a  slight  advance  and 
cotton  receded  over  9%.  This  increase  in  underwear 
sales  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  prices  were  generally 
reduced  during  this  i>eriod  with  the  exception  of  rayon 
underwear  which  was  improved  in  quality  and  was  sold 
at  approximately  the  same  prices. 


Rayon  represented  40%  of  the  value  of  sales,  silk 
one-third  and  cotton  one- fourth. 

Over  one-half  of  all  rayon  vests  were  sold  at  $1.00 
according  to  the  study,  and  less  than  9%  of  these  vests 
were  sold  at  prices  less  than  .79  jier  garment.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  small  amount  of  these  vests,  ranging  from 
$1.65  to  $2.95,  were  silk  and  rayon. 

The  questionnaires  indicated  that  vests  and  bloomers 
were  the  most  important  items  of  women’s  underwear, 
while  nightgowns,  stepins,  union  suits  and  pajamas 
were  listed  in  the  order  mentioned.  Rayon  knitted  fabric 
was  used  in  about  one-half  of  the  vests  and  bloomers, 
and  in  a  smaller  degree  in  the  other  types  of  under¬ 
wear.  Silk  knit  underwear  on  the  other  hand  represent¬ 
ed  about  one-fifth  of  the  vests  and  bloomers.  Slips, 
stepins.  pajamas  and  nightgowns  were  very  largely 
of  silk  woven  construction.  Cotton  knit  cloth  was  em- 
iMKlied  in  three- fourths  of  all  union  suits.  Alx)ut  one- 
third  of  the  nightgowns  and  onefourth  of  the  pajamas 
were  of  cotton  woven  fabric.  Copies  of  this  survey 
may  be  obtained,  without  charge,  from  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Asswiation,  225  West  34th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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A  Behavior  Study  and  How  to  Use  It 

What  Are  Your  Re-actions  in  a  Given  Situation?  Have  You  An  Ascend¬ 
ant  Or  a  Submissive  Personality?  Here's  the  New  Method  of  Testing 
Your  Disposition — Its  Far  More  Important  Than  You  Think. 

By  Sherreu  Wilcox  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Prince  School  of  Store 

Service  Education,  Boston 


Are  you  a  masterful  person  or  a  submissive  one? 
Do  you  naturally  dominate  or  are  you  dominated  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  a  successful  executive  is 
outstandingly  self  assured?  Can  you  back  your  beliefs 
by  proof? 

An  interesting  study  and  one  that  can  readily  be 
applied  to  the  business  world  has  recently  been  made 
by  Gordon  W.  Allport  of  Dartmouth  College  and  Floyd 
H.  Allport  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
results  of  this  study  are  published  by  The  Houghton- 
Miftlin  Company  in  the  form  of  a  test  entitled,  "A  Scale 
For  Measuring  Ascendance — Submission  In  Person¬ 
ality”. 

The  test  in  no  sense  measures  intelligence.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  said  indirectly  to  owe  its  being  to  the  fact 
that  intelligence  tests,  though  a  material  help  in  select¬ 
ing  and  classifying  human  beings,  fail  to  give  an  all 
round  prognostication  of  what  can  actually  be  expected 
of  the  individual  tested. 

The  intelligence  tests  give  a  measure  of  a  person’s 
intellectual  capacity.  They  show  the  range  and  scope 
of  his  mental  grasp,  but  they  fail  to  consider  the  tem¬ 
peramental  qualities  that  so  greatly  influence  human 
action.  After  such  tests  are  given,  we  can  say  a  man 
is  on  an  intellectual  plane  with  certain  other  men,  but 
we  cannot  even  hazard  a  guess  that,  given  the  same 
opportunities,  he  will  accomplish  what  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  unless  we  first  consider  his  disposition  and  tem¬ 
perament.  To  make  good  this  lack,  psychologists  have 
for  the  past  few  years  been  working  on  behavior  studies 
that  seek  to  discover  a  person’s  strength  of  will  and 
temperamental  bias. 

When  these  studies  are  completed,  it  may  be  possible 
really  to  measure  a  man, — to  know,  not  only  what  kind 
of  engine  he  possesses,  but  whether  or  not  he  has  a 
self  starter,  a  four-wheel  brake  and  a  steering  gear  that 
can  be  counted  upon. 

The  scale  for  measuring  ascendance-submission  in 
personality  is  a  step  in  this  direction.  In  the  words  of 
the  authors,  “This  behavior  study  aims  to  discover  the 
disposition  of  an  individual  to  dominate  his  fellows 
(or  to  be  dominated  by  them)  in  various  face-to-face 
relationships  of  every-day  life.”  The  method  employed, 
a  direct,  simple  and  interesting  one,  is  as  follows. 

Situation  Tests 

A  fairly  large  number  of  usual  situations  are  verbally 
presented  by  Uie  person  giving  the  test  and  each  person 
being  tested  is  asked  to  check  one  of  a  standardized 
group  of  responses  that  most  nearly  characterize  his 
usual  behavior  in  that  situation.  For  example — ^the  first 
situation  in  the  test  for  women  is — 

"At  a  hairdresser’s  you  are  persuaded  to  try 
new  shampoos  and  new  styles  of  hair  dress¬ 


ing’’,  and  the  standardized  responses  (one  of 
ivhicli  is  to  be  checked)  are: 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Never 

The  first  situation  in  the  test  for  men  is: 

‘‘In  witnessing  a  game  of  football  or  baseball 
in  a  crowd,  have  you  intentionally  made  re¬ 
marks  (witty,  encouraging,  disparaging,  or 
othernnse)  zi’hich  xeere  clearly  audible  to  those 
around  you?”,  and  the  standardized  responses 
{one  of  zvhich  is  to  be  checked)  are: 

Frequently 

Occasionally 

Never 

The  tests  are  on  printed  sheets  and  under  separate 
cover  the  publishers  furnish  a  manual  of  directions, 
scoring  values  and  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of 
ratings  of  those  to  whom  the  tests  have  been  given. 
The  tests  are  practically  self  administering  and  can 
usually  be  taken  in  half  an  hour.  As  men  and  women 
still  have  different  experiences,  there  is  a  separate  test 
for  each.  The  tests  can  be  given  to  groups  provided 
the  members  of  each  group  are  of  the  same  sex. 

The  men  or  women  being  tested  must  take  the  test 
willingly  with  minds  free  from  fear,  prejudice  or  scep¬ 
ticism.  They  must  feel  assured  that  nothing  they  say 
“will  be  used  against  them”.  On  the  other  hand  they 
must  not  approach  the  test  with  the  lightly  cynical  lay¬ 
man’s  attitude  of  “here-is-some-more-psychologic«il- 
bunk”. 

Purpose  of  Test 

They  must  understand  that  the  test  is  not  for  intelli¬ 
gence.  but  they  must  not  knozv  that  it  is  for  ascendance 
and  submission. 

Natural  Response 

If  told  that  it  is  a  behavior  study,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  get  the  normal  reactions  of  a  number  of 
normal  individuals  to  a  few  usual  life  situations,  they 
will  respond  naturally. 

Avoid  the  Explanation 

If  the  purpose  of  the  test  is  explained  to  them  be¬ 
fore  they  take  it,  their  reactions  may  be  studied  and 
self  conscious. 

Results 

More  than  likely  the  submissive  person  would  check 
the  “bold  bad  response”  she  has  never  actually  made 
and  the  more  aggressive  person  would  develop  for  the 
occasion  a  modesty  and  restraint  by  no  means  char¬ 
acteristic.  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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It  is  also  essential  to  assure  the  “takers”  that  the 
test  in  no  way  seeks  to  establish  norms  or  standards  of 
good  breeding  or  to  measure  social  assets.  The  purpose 
is  merely  to  find  out  what  each  person  actually  does  in 
a  given  situatipn.  If  a  situation  is  outside  of  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  experience,  he  is  instructed  to  ignore  or  skip  it. 

Scoring  the  Test 

After  the  test  has  been  given  to  as  many  groups  in 
a  college  or  retail  establishment  as  are  to  take  it  and 
the  scoring,  which  is  very  simple,  done  by  a  clerical, 
the  purpose  of  the  test  should  be  explained  to  those  who 
took  it  and  the  individual  scores  interpreted.  This  fol¬ 
low-up  step  in  no  way  affects  the  validity  of  the  test, 
but  it  is  a  means  of  maintaining  interest  and  making 
further  testing  easier. 

The  scoring  of  the  te.st  is,  as  has  been  said,  so  simple 
that  a  clerical  can  do  it. 

Elach  standardized  response  has  a  fi.xed  value  given 
on  the  value  sheet  of  the  manual  of  instructions.  A 
response  showing  ascendance  has  a  plus  value. 

A  submissive  reaction  is  given  a  minus  value. 
Certain  responses,  being  neither  ascendant  nor  sub¬ 
missive,  are  given  a  zero  rating. 

After  each  item  in  the  test  has  been  checked,  the 
final  result  is  obtained  by  adding  separately  the  plus 
scores  and  the  minus  scores  and  subtracting  the  smaller 
resultant  sum  from  the  larger,  retaining  the  sign  of  the 
larger. 

Example:  Suppose  the  number  of  plus 
values  is  35  and  the  number  of  minus  values 
is  15.  The  difference  between  35  and  15  is  20 
and  this  20  takes  the  sign  plus. 

In  considering  results  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  signs  “plus”  and  “minus”  do  not  represent  “good” 
and  “bad”  or  “desirable”  and  “undesirable”.  Indeed 
one  of  the  facts  the  tests  will  help  to  establish  is 
whether  or  not  a  high  degree  of  ascendance  is  as  much 
of  a  business  asset  as  has  commonly  been  supposed. 


So  far  the  groups  tested  have  been  college  students— 
727  men  and  120  women.  It  remains  to  try  out  the  tests 
in  a  business  organization.  Is  ascendance  necessary  for 
a  successful  business  executive?  If  a  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  executives  are  tested  and  all  are  found  to  show 
ascendance,  the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  ascendance  is 
common  to  successful  business  men?  Again  the  results 
of  the  test  will  be  illuminating.  If  a  large  piling  up  or 
massing  of  scores  results,  a  certain  degree  will  l)e  in¬ 
dicated.  If  the  results  are  scattering,  the  indications 
will  be  either  that  the  degree  of  ascendance  an  executive 
posses.ses  is  not  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  his  success, 
or  that  he  has  other  qualities  or  characteristics  that  out¬ 
weigh  the  quality  of  ascendance. 

The  results  obtained  from  testing  executives  will  de¬ 
termine  the  further  use  of  the  tests  in  an  organization. 
If  it  is  established  that  ascendance  and  a  certain  degree 
of  ascendance  are  present  in  a  successful  executive,  then 
candidates  for  executive,  or  semi-executive  positions, 
may  be  teste<l  for  this  desired  quality  in  the  desired 
degree.  The  test  will  not  solve  the  placement  problem, 
but  just  because  the  problem  is  such  a  complex  one, 
any  step  in  the  right  direction  is  worth  taking. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  a  word  of  warning  is 
nece.^sary.  Do  not  draw  broad  conclusions  from  a  nar¬ 
row  e.xperience.  Interpret  the  results  obtained  from 
testing  the  e.xecutives  in  one  establishment  as  indicative 
of  those  e.recutives  in  that  establishment  and  not  as  giv¬ 
ing  a  key  to  all  executives  everywhere.  Science  moves 
slowly  and  claims  no  more  than  it  can  prove  and  it  is 
interesting  for  retail  establishments  to  move  with  it. 

The  authors  and  publishers  of  The  Ascendance- Sub¬ 
mission  Scale  are  eager  to  hear  the  results  obtained  from 
the  giving  of  the  tests  and  are  generously  offering  to 
help  interpret  results.  If  the  directions  for  interpreting 
scores  seem  complex,  a  letter  to  G.  W.  Allport,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  will  bring 
the  desired  help. 


Store  Managers  Announce 

Already  plans  have  been  set  afoot  for  our  Sixth 
Annual  Convention,  to  be  held  at ‘the  Hotel  Drake. 
Chicago,  May  20  to  23,  1929.  The  Store  Managers’ 
Division  meets  concurrently  in  convention  with  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking 
Group,  and  the  Personnel  Group. 

Members  will  recall  the  outstandingly  successful  con¬ 
vention  held  with  the  Controllers’  Congress  in  Chicago 
in  May  1927.  The  1929  Convention  promises  to  out¬ 
strip  in  interest  and  attendance  any  convention  the 
Division  has  thus  far  held. 

The  Board  appointed  at  its  last  meeting  the  Chicago 
Convention  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Tucker, 
W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co.,  Chairman,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Wil¬ 
cox,  The  Boston  Store,  Mr.  Fred  V.  Danielson,  Chas. 
A.  Stevens  &  Bros.,  Mr.  John  Coyne,  Mandel  Brothers, 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Anderson  of  Lyon  &  Healy.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  respective  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the  other 
groups  meeting  with  us  in  May.  To  this  committee  has 
been  entrusted  the  responsibility  for  developing  a  unique 


Their  Chicago  Convention 

type  of  session  to  be  conducted  by  the  Chicago  members, 
which  will  coordinate  effectively  with  members’  visits. 

Plans  for  the  annual  Exhibit  of  Service  Equipment 
and  Supplies  are  being  launched  on  a  scale  far  more 
extensive  than  any  exhibit  which  has  been  presented 
up  to  this  time.  The  magnificent  main  dining  room  of 
the  Hotel  Drake,  with  the  French  Room,  both  overlook¬ 
ing  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  ventila¬ 
tion  and  light  offering  the  best  exhibit  facilities  our 
conventions  have  every  enjoyed,  will  be  given  over  en¬ 
tirely  to  these  educational  exhibits.  Sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  and  the  newly  constructed  Drake 
Tower  Room,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  exhibition 
halls. 

Announcement  of  detailed  plans  will  follow  in  due 
course.  There  is  every  promise  that  the  concurrent 
conventions  will  repeat  the  experience  of  two  years 
ago  in  being  able  to  offer  to  each  qualified  member  the 
advantage  of  reduced  railroad  fares. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  reserve  the  dates  of  May  20th 
to  23rd.  A  formal  welcome  will  be  extended  to  all. 
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“Part  Wool”  Resolutions  Adopted 

AX  1  )icember  11th  a  meeting  representing  manufac- 

turing  and  distributive  interests  was  held  at  the 
offices  tif  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
to  discuss  the  use  of  the  term  ‘‘part  wool”  as  applied  to 
underwear.  The  following  organizations  and  firms  par¬ 
ticipated  : 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Associated  Knit  Underwear  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Better  Fabrics  League 
of  .Vmerica,  New  York ;  Faith  Knitting  Com¬ 
pany,  Avrill  Park,  N.  Y. ;  Garment  Retailers 
of  America,  New  York ;  (iimbel  Brothers, 

York ;  The  Munsingwear  Corp.,  New  York ; 
National  Ass’n.  of  Retail  Clothiers  &  Furnish¬ 
ers,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  New  York;  National  Retail  Dry 
(joods  .Association,  New  York;  Utica  Knitting 
Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

After  thorough  discussion  of  the  problems  involved, 
the  meeting  went  on  record  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
following  resolutions ; 

Resolved:  That  the  word  “wool”  shall  not  be  used 
in  any  way  in  the  labeling,  advertising,  merchandising, 
or  selling  of  knit  underwear  unless  the  percentage  by 
weight  of  wool  contained  in  the  garment  is  stated. 

Resolved:  Due  to  uncontrollable  manufacturing 
conditions,  it  is  the  understanding  and  recommendation 
of  this  committee  that  garments  with  percentage  of  wool 
content  named  shall  contain  not  less  than  the  stated 
percentage  of  wool  by  weight,  with  the  allowance  of  a 
tolerance  of  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  wool 
content  by  weight ;  for  example,  a  garment  identified  as 
having  50  i)ercent  content  might  range  from  47^  to 
S2J4  percent  of  wool  content  by  weight. 

Resolved:  The  word  “wool”  shall  not  l)e  used  in 
any  way  in  the  labeling,  advertising,  merchandising  or 
selling  of  knit  underwear  unless  the  wool  content  there¬ 
of  is  distributed  throughout  the  body  fabric. 

Resolved:  It  shall  not  be  held  as  a  violation  of  this 
trade  practice  recommendation  if  the  distributor  proves 
that  the  basis  of  his  statement  was  induced  by  the 
representation  of  his  vendor. 

Resolved:  The  testing  procedure  for  fibre  content 
shall  be  that  recommended  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

It  is  proposed  that  each  organization  represented, 
and  other  organizations  invited  but  not  represented, 
shall  present  these  resolutions  to  their  organizations  for 
adoption. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Roy  A.  Cheney,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Associated  Knit  Underwear  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  America,  and  Mr.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Man¬ 
aging  Director  of  the  Association,  were  instructed  to 
learn  from  their  respective  memberships  an  opinion  of 
what  date  seems,  from  the  mutual  standpoint  of  the 
manufacturer  and  distributor,  reasonable  to  fix  as  the 
date  after  which  the  resolutions  should  Ije  held  to  be 
effective.  Members  are  urged  to  write  us  explicitly  the 
earliest  date  which  can  be  included  in  these  resolutions 
as  an  effective  date. 


in  Lighting  Meets 
Consumer  Demand 


The  high  degree  of  lighting  efficiency 
embodied  in  each  Planetlite  creates  a  de¬ 
mand  for  it  wherever  good  lighting  is 
essential.  This  unit,  because  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  disc  and  diffusing  bowl  which  is 
basic  in  all  Planetlite  designs  may  be 
adapted  advantageously  to  all  conditions. 

The  Vogue  Wall  Bracket  is  made  to 
he  used  with  the  Planetlite  Moderne  ceil¬ 
ing  unit  or  it  can  be  used  alone.  Finished 
in  black  and  silver,  with  .Art  Moderne 
tilass.  A  new  thought  in  commercial 
bracket  units  which  opens  up  many  profit¬ 
able  sales  possibilities. 
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CELESTIALITE  GLASS 


We  are  prepared  to 

known  Celestialite  glass, 

son-Tiebout  Glass  Co.’s  4 

patents).  Regular 

Celestialite  is  a  triple  layer  glass  that  enables  electricity  to 
“approach  daylight”.  It  is  unusually  desirable,  easily  kept  clean 
and  economical. 


.A  Planetlite  for  every  style  of  architecture. 
Catalogue  upon  request. 

Shipped  Complete  Ready  to  Install. 


PLANETLITE  CO 
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Off  Street  Loading  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Recessed  Platforms  Essential  For  Traffic  Improvement 
Night  Receiving  of  Merchandise  Aids  in  Similar  Manner 
By  Percy  S.  Straus,  Vice  President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Address  before  the  llth  Annual  Safety  Congress 
Contributed  by  Retail  Delivery  Association 


I  HAVE  taken  the  privilege  of  enlarging  my  subject 
so  as  to  include  night  deliveries  to  the  store,  along 
with  off-street  loading.  Both  plans  are  the  out¬ 
growth  of  traffic  congestion.  Each  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  other.  Off-street  loading  will  involve  con¬ 
siderable  cost.  Night  deliveries  can  be  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  extra  cost. 

Off-street  loading  is  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
trucks  on  private  property  instead  of  at  the  curb.  It 
has  three  purposes:  convenience,  safety  and  reduction 
of  congestion.  It  has  been  practiced  for  a  number  of 
years  and  in  varying  degrees  by  some  express  compan¬ 
ies,  some  department  stores,  wholesale  houses  and 
manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  overcome  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  loading  across  a  sidewalk  with  the  attend¬ 
ant  risk  of  pilferage  and  injury  to  passers-by,  the  delay 
involved  in  interference  by  sidewalk  traffic  and  the 
congestion  resulting  to  vehicular  traffic  of  the  parking 
of  vehicles  while  loading  at  the  curb. 

To  indicate  how  off-street  loading  is  operated  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  the  corporation  with  which  I  am 
associated  has  done  to  accomplish  it.  When  we  were 
located  at  13th  to  14th  streets  and  6th  avenue  our 
method  of  receiving  was  to  have  the  trucks  that  brought 
us  merchandise  ba^  up  against  the  curb,  then  to  carry 
packages  and  cases  to  the  receiving  elevators.  Our 
delivery  wagons  also  backed  against  the  curb,  the 
drivers  would  bring  packages  from  the  basement  in 
hand  trucks,  assort  the  packages  on  the  sidewalk  and 
then  place  them  in  the  wagons  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  to  be  delivered.  Furniture  deliveries  were  simi¬ 
larly  handled,  with  the  additional  risk  of  damage  by 
rolling  and  carrying  heavy  pieces  across  the  sidewalk. 

The  trucks  that  were  used  for  transporting  packages 
to  outlying  delivery  depots,  for  delivery  next  day  in  the 
suburl^,  were  also  l^udced  against  the  curb.  These 
trucks  often  remained  for  hours  at  the  curb  while  the 
loads  were  being  assembled,  as  they  could  not  leave 
until  the  last  package  of  the  day’s  sales  had  been  packed, 
entered  and  loaded.  This  system  is  still  used  by  a  large 
number  if  not  most  of  the  large  stores  of  the  city. 
Variation  is  the  change  from  horse-drawn  to  motor 
vehicles. 

Today,  our  own  method  is  radically  different.  For 
receiving,  a  platform  approximately  a  hundred  feet  long 
has  been  built  on  35th  street  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  far  enough  from  the  building  line  to  permit 
the  largest  truck  to  back  up  to  it  without  obstructing 
the  sidewalk.  In  addition  there  are  two  large  elevators 
capable  of  raising  the  largest  trucks  to  the  floors  on 
wffich  merchandise  is  received,  thus  saving  in  the  case 
of  full  truck  loads,  the  expense  of  unloading  first  onto 
the  i^tform,  then  into  the  elevators.  Thus  the  re¬ 
ceiving  of  merchandise  can  be  carried  on  without  block¬ 


ing  the  sidewalk,  except  for  the  time  necessary  to  bade 
across  it. 

At  present  for  package  delivery  purposes  two  base¬ 
ments  of  a  building  125x200  are  used.  Motor  trucks 
are  taken  down  to  them  by  two  short-run  elevators.  The 
saving  of  time,  wear  and  tear  on  packages  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  rain,  and  snow,  cold  and  heat  has  justified 
the  cost.  Packages  are  carried  by  moving  belts  with 
only  one  rehandling  from  the  sales  floor  to  the  plat¬ 
form  on  which  they  are  separated  into  loads  for  eadi 
wagon.  The  drivers  can  assort  their  loads  protected 
from  the  elements  and  with  the  assistance  of  labw 
saving  devices  that  speed  up  the  process. 

In  addition,  the  removable  bodies  of  large  trucks  that 
transfer  the  packages  to  delivery  depots  for  suburban 
customers  are  loaded  in  one  of  these  basements.  Simi¬ 
lar  methods  differing  only  in  detail  are  employed  in 
those  depots  and  at  the  warehouse  from  which  furni¬ 
ture  and  bulk  merchandise  are  delivered.  At  none  of 
these  are  the  sidewalks  or  streets  used  except  for 
vehicles  while  in  motion. 

That  this  method  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
relief  of  traffic  congestion  will  be  realized  when  it  is 
known  that  the  number  of  motors  loaded  daily  for  d^ 
livery  of  packages,  bulk  goods  and  fumtiure  varies 
from  188  to  290  (store  and  warehouse  totals,  including 
all  depots,  are  271  and  453)  per  day  and  the  number  of 
trucks  that  come  to  the  main  builffing  to  deliver  mer¬ 
chandise  varies  from  200  to  500  per  day.  If  this  number 
of  vehicles  could  be  accommodated  at  the  curb  it  would 
result  in  a  congested  condition  of  the  streets  near  our 
main  building  even  worse  than  it  is  today,  and  that 
would  appear  to  be  an  impossibility. 

Department  stores  in  Chicago  have  solved  their 
problem  by  transporting  all  packages  in  bulk  from  their 
stores  to  remote  delivery  stations  as  we  do  with  our 
suburban  packages. 

It  may  be  contended  that  such  methods,  while  adapt¬ 
able  to  large  institutions,  could  not  be  applied  to  small 
merchants  and  manufacturer,  particularly  in  cases  of 
multiple  occupancy  of  buildings.  This  no  doubt  is  true, 
but  adaptations  suitable  to  varying  conditions  can  be 
achieved. 

If  the  transportation  engineers  of  the  country  were 
asked  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  solved  for  the  small  shipper  as  it  has  been 
for  the  large  one. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  method  of  off-street 
loading,  there  is  the  additional  one  of  expense.  Where 
there  is  congestion  of  traffic  sufficient  to  justify  it,  the 
rental  values  are  so  high  as  to  make  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  space  a  deterrent  factor.  Then,  also,  an  emer¬ 
gency  exists  which  justifies  the  city  to  interfere  and 
insist  that  every  step  be  taken  to  relieve  the  danger  and 
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WALKER 

ELECTltMC  TRECK.9 


ON  multi-stop,  city  delivery  routes.  Walker  Electric 
Trucks  offer  outstanding  advantages  over  all  other 
types  of  equipment.  They  stop  and  start  without  waste. 
They  can  be  maintained  with  one-fourth  as  many  men 
as  gas  trucks.  They  serve  economically  not  merely  for  4 
or  5  years  but  for  18  and  20  years  and  longer . . .  Write  for 
names  of  prominent  users  in  your  line  of  business  who 
are  cutting  costs  with  Walkers! 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COIflPAIVY 

State  and  87th  Streets.  Chesterfield  Station,  Chicago 
Leading  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Street  Trucks  and  Tractors.  Also  controlling 
AutoniaticTransportationConipany,lnc.,BulTalo,N.Y.,  pioneer  manufacturers 
of  Electric  Indust  rial  Trucks  and  Tractors  for  every  intra.plant  haulage  purpose. 
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cost  of  congested  traffic.  The  limiting  of  the  heights  of 
buildings  restricts  the  rights  of  owners  of  real  estate  no 
more  than  would  the  requirement  to  provide  space  for 
off-street  loading.  We  will  soon  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
the  need  for  the  latter  is  as  great  as  that  for  the  former, 
and  when  that  time  arrives  the  necessary  ordinance  will 
be  passed. 

Although  the  apparent  cost  would  be  great  there  is 
an  entry  on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet  that  is 
far  from  negligible,  if  not  actually  large  enough  to 
overcome  the  debit  entry  of  first  cost.  This  is  explained 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Fitch,  an  authority  on  transportation. 

“Dealing  with  heavy  duty  trucks,  which  are  univer¬ 
sally  in  service  for  wholesale  loads,  and  as  the  missing 
link  in  transportation  between  premises  of  shipper  and 
carrier,  I  can  state  with  authority  that  the  fixed  expense 
of  a  commissioned  vehicle,  under  single  shift  operation, 
is  not  less  than  $5,000  j^er  annum.  In  addition  there 
is  the  variable  wheelage  cost,  dependent  upon  mileage, 
which  covers  such  items  as  parts  replacement,  shop 
labor,  gasoline,  oil,  tires,  etc.  That  can  be  estimated  at 
a  minimum  of  25  cents  per  mile,  and  a  maximum  of  45 
cents,  the  established  records  between  being  in  ratio 
with  administrative  experience. 

“These  heavy  duty  trucks,  built  to  the  limits  of  legal 
restrictions,  viz.,  28  feet  overall  length,  eight  feet  over¬ 
all  width  and  12. feet,  six  inches,  overall  height,  make 
possible,  on  conventional  chassis,  body  dimensions  18 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  or  144  square  feet  of  plat¬ 
form  area.  If  you  divide  this  144  square  feet  into  the 
fixed  expense,  viz.,  $5,000,  of  each  commissioned  heavy 
duty  truck,  it  is  evident  that  the  annual  cost  per  square 
foot  of  commossioned  motor  truck  platform  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $35.  When  you  compare  this  with  realty  rates 
of  from  60  cents  warehouse  to  six  dollars  maximum 
office  rates  per  square  foot  of  floor  area,  it  is  evident  the 
expense  of  motor  truck  platforms  for  rehandling  and 
short-term  storage  purposes  is  prohibitive,  but,  under 
prevailing  conventions,  essential  at  New  York,  hence, 
the  high  cost  of  trucking. 

“The  fixed  daily  overhead  of  a  maximum-sized  truck 
reduces  itself  to  a  minimum  cost  of  three  cents  per 
minute,  whether  the  vehicle  is  running  or  idle.  When 
running  only,  there  is  an  additional  cost  to  be  added 
to  this  three  cents  per  minute  of  25  cents  per  mile. 

“My  clocked  observations  in  innumerable  cases  lead 
me  to  believe  the  average  heavy  duty  truck  is  delayed  at 
least  one  hour  for  hand  unloading  and  reloading  of 
contents,  and  this  delay  occurs  at  both  ends  of  the 
route.  Hence,  there  is  an  average  of  one  hour  idle  time 
per  trip,  which,  multiplied  by  a  minimum  of  three  cents, 
pyramids  into  a  transportation  cost  of  $1.80  per  load 
before  you  start  to  move  it.  If  moved  one  mile  at  the 
prevailing  average  of  truck  performance,  six  miles  per 
hour  on  Manhattan,  the  actual  time  consumed  in  trans¬ 
portation  is  ten  minutes,  which  multiplied  by  three  cents, 
plus  the  wheelage  expense  of  25  cents,  produces  an 
actual  transportation  cost  of  but  55  cents  per  load, 
burdened  with  the  non-productive  termini  item  of  $1.80 
per  load. 

“Mathematically,  if  termini  time  of  trucks  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  five  minutes,  one  truck  can  be  made  to  do 
the  work  of  three,  but  actually,  with  proper  provisions, 


the  reduction  in  number  of  licensed  heavy  duty  trucks 
on  the  streets  will  make  possible  the  maintennace  of  ten 
miles  per  hour  speed,  so  that  in  reality  one  truck  can 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  four,  and  when  that  tran¬ 
spires,  there  will  be  no  traffic  congestion  of  commercial 
vehicles. 

“At  present  every  individual,  firm  and  corporation, 
appears  to  think  they  are  getting  something  for  nothing 
if  they  utilize  public  thoroughfares  for  spasmodic  short- 
time  vehicle  storage,  up  to  the  limits  established  by 
traffic  regulations.  In  reality,  if  the  larger  institutions 
has  recessed  loading  platforms,  it  would  be  possible  to 
load  and  unload  interchangeable  automobile  bodies  as 
we  do  at  Cincinnati  while  the  truck  is  enroute, — thus, 
increasing  the  potentalities  of  all  vehicles  approximately 
400  per  cent,  with  resulting  decrease  in  trucking  ex¬ 
pense. 

“The  investment  covering  rental  cost  of  ground  area 
so  appropriated  to  loading  and  unloading  docks,  plus 
frozen  capital  in  demountable  bodies  and  mechanical 
devices  for  interchanging  same,  is  but  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  investment  and  maintenance  expense  of  the 
larger  plurality  of  vehicles,  made  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  results  by  present  practice. 

“When  trucking  activities  are  so  recessed  from  the 
streets,  the  increase  in  curbstone  frontage  will  prove 
the  best  possible  attraction  for  automobile  patronage. 
That  argument  each  merchant  can  best  figure  out  for 
himself,  but  a  consistently  followed  campaign  to  educate 
the  public  at  large  on  this  subject  will  accomplish  much 
in  the  absence  of  our  ability  to  autocratically  impose 
recessed  loading  docks  in  all  buildings. 

“After  the  benefits  are  demonstrated  by  progressives, 
public  sentiment  will  change,  and  the  change  will  make 
possible  mandatory  ordinances.  When  that  develops 
you  will  find  marked  relief  to  traffic  problems,  because 
thoroughfares  will  be  open  for  continuous  movement 
of  automobiles,  with  a  smaller  number  of  slower  accel¬ 
eration  trucks  to  retard  the  traffic  flow.” 

Value  of  Night  Deliveries 

Permit  me  now  to  turn  to  the  question  of  night  de¬ 
liveries.  That  is  the  suggestion  that  all  wholesale  de¬ 
liveries  within  the  congested  traffic  zone,  say  below  59th 
street,  be  made  during  the  hours  when  those  streets  are 
not  otherwise  busy,  say  between  8  P.  M.  and  8  A.  M. 
the  exact  period  depending  on  the  varying  conditions. 
Its  purpose  is  to  remove  from  the  streets  that  part  of 
the  traffic  which  can  without  hardship  be  carried  on  at 
night,  so  as  to  release  the  streets  to  that  extent  for  the 
use  of  that  traffic  which  must  be  in  motion  during  the 
day. 

To  a  certain  extent  that  method  is  being  followed 
today,  but  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  point  of 
origin  and  the  point  of  destination  are  both  in  control 
of  the  same  interests.  Instances  of  this,  are  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Express  which  transports  its  packages  at 
night  from  one  of  its  distributing  depots  to  another 
and  department  stores  which  send  their  suburban  pack¬ 
ages  at  night  to  their  suburban  depots  for  distribution 
to  their  customers  next  day. 

To  increase  the  use  of  this  method  the  following 
suggestion  has  been  made :  That  all  wholesale  deliveries 
to  business  houses,  including  hotels,  from  docks,  freight 
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stations,  and  other  business  houses  within  the  district 
specified  should  be  made  at  night.  It  requires  no  great 
financing  and  it  can  be  introduced  rapidly  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  common  carriers,  trucking  companies, 
business  houses  and  trade  unions.  It  has  two  distinct 
parts. 

1.  The  inter-city  plan  which  covers  the  moving  of 
commodities  into  the  city  from  points  beyond  its  limits, 
by  railways  and  steamships  or  carried  directly  from 
point  of  origin  to  destination  in  motor  trucks. 

2.  The  intra-city  plan  which  covers  the  moving  of 
commodities  whose  transportation  originates  and  —  or 
finishes  within  the  restricted  area  of  the  city. 

Definite  Results 

The  night  delivery  plan  requires  no  financing  nor 
much  time  in  which  to  introduce  it;  it  needs  merely 
leadership  which  would  bring  about  the  cooperation  of 
all  factors  concerned,  the  railroads,  the  steamships, 
truckmen,  business  houses  and  trade  unions.  It  would 
reduce  the  day-time  traffic  of  the  streets  by  spreading 
the  street  load  over  the  twenty-four  hours,  thus  making 
more  efficient  the  use  of  by  far  that  greatest  percentage 
of  the  municipally  owned  part  of  the  city.  It  would 
save  time  to  all  concerned  by  speeding  traffic  through 
avoiding  congestion.  Today  traffic  is  slowed  down  and 
congested  by  slow-moving  heavy  trucks,  not  only  when 
in  motion,  but  even  more  when  drawn  up  at  the  curb 
or  when  maneuvering  to  back  up  or  when  actually 
backed  up  against  curbs.  Whenever  I  have  traced  the 
congested  street  conditions  on  avenues  or  side  streets 
I  have  invariably  been  able  to  trace  it  to  those  same 
causes. 

This  plan  should  be  welcomed  by  railroads  and  steam¬ 
ship  terminals.  The  flexibility  of  hours  of  work  under 
this  plan  makes  it  possible  for  the  terminals  to  increase 
their  capacity  for  the  handling  of  commodities  without 
the  necessity  of  structural  changes.  It  might  even  be 
workable  to  schedule  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
freight  at  the  terminals  at  different  hours  during  the 
night  and  morning  for  different  sections  of  the  city. 
In  any  case,  the  increase  in  hours  during  which  work 
might  be  done  should  make  it  possible  to  handle  freight 
in  a  more  methodical  way.  The  minimizing  of  confusion 
which  now  exists  at  times  at  many  freight  terminals 
because  they  are  forced  to  handle  a  larger  tonnage  than 
their  facilities  are  equipped  to  accommodate,  would 
speed  up  truck  loading,  and  thus  enable  terminals  to 
dispose  of  stored  freight  in  order  to  make  room  for 
other  incoming  shipments.  This  would  redound  to  the 
advantages  of  the  terminals  and  the  truckmen,  and 
finally  to  business  houses  which  would  get  their  ex¬ 
pected  shipments  more  promptly. 

The  intra-city  part  of  night  loading,  prescribes  that 
commodities  which  are  to  be  trucked  from  any  point 
within  the  city  into  the  congested  district,  shall  be 
brought  together  at  a  dump  or  dumps  during  the  day 
and  sent  to  their  destinations  in  the  congested  district 
during  other  than  the  usual  business  hours. 

This  lends  itself  to  economical  handling.  All  ship¬ 
ments  going  to  one  place  of  business  or  to  a  section 
may  be  loaded  into  a  trailer  or  skid.  This  plan  would 
make  it  possible  for  a  few  good  loads  at  night  to  take 
the  place  of  many  single  or  small  shipments  during  the 


day  time.  The  successful  installation  of  this  plan  would 
go  a  great  way  toward  solving  traffic  problems  by  r^ 
ducing  the  number  of  trucks  going  over  the  same  routei 

Only  those  commodities  should  be  collected  at  dumpi 
which  can  be  transported  that  way  without  adverse  it- 
suits  to  business.  Many  cotton  and  linen  merchanti 
of  the  city  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  have  thdr 
shipments  handled  in  this  way  provided  the  expense 
permits. 

Preliminary  cartage  figures  show  a  saving  can  be 
effected  by  handling  yard  goods  by  the  dump  system. 
Transportation  charges,  under  this  system,  including 
assembling  at  a  central  point,  are  cheaper  than  sending 
small  shipments  into  busy  districts  during  the  day  time. 

Rates  paid  by  converters  range  from  $.65  to  $1.50 
per  case  and  $.25  to  $.30  per  package. 

A  straight  rate  of  $.25  per  hundred  has  been  quoted 
for  handling  merchandise  from  converters’  establish¬ 
ments  to  dump  and  then  to  stores  at  night.  (Cases  do 
not  average  over  300  pounds.) 

Favor  Inter-City  Plan 

A  survey  made  by  the  Port  of  New  York  authority 
shows  that  many  trucking  concerns  and  nearly  all  the 
railroad  and  steamship  companies  are  willing  to  give 
the  inter-city  plan  a  fair  trial.  Of  course,  there  must 
be  sufficiently  large  tonnage  shifted  to  night  loading 
and  unloading  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  terminals 
to  keep  open.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  to  make 
known  to  all  just  what  the  plans  are,  and  how  they  will 
affect  each  one  concerned.  Many  letters  have  been 
ceived  from  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  indicating 
their  willingness  to  cooperate.  The  majority  of  the  large 
department  stores  have  been  interested  in  the  plans  and 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  help  the  traffic  situation. 

In  our  organization  we  have  found  it  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  keep  our  receiving  platform  open  from  7  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m.  during  the  normal  seasons,  and  from  7  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  m.  during  the  rush  periods.  .We  are  ready  to 
shift  our  receiving  hours  as  soon  as  enough  business 
houses,  terminals,  and  truckmen  come  to  the  realization 
that  the  time  has  come  to  take  the  step. 

To  quote  Mr.  Fitch  again, — he  says : 

“The  following  three  simple  procedures  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  results,  less  capital  expense  demands: 

“(1)  Night  trucking  of  commodity  and 
railroad  freight.  (Proviso:  Large  lots  or  bulk 
loads,  not  shipments  of  smaller  consigners.) 

“(2)  An  almost  universal  development  of 
recessed  loading  platforms,  at  the  plants  of  all 
large  receivers  and  dispatchers  of  truck  lots 
of  freight. 

“(3)  Inland  railroad  terminal  stations 
served  by  motor  trucks,  in  lieu  of  railroad  pier 
stations  served  by  car  floats,  scientifically  lo¬ 
cated  with  reference  to  traffic  densities,  instead 
of  the  present  inflexible  locations  which  impose 
upon  shippers  long  expensive  longitudinal 
truck  hauls  on  Manhattan,  which  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  industrial  extensions  further  and  furth¬ 
er  removed  from  pier  locations.” 
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Milke  Your  Upper  Floors  Yield  Liirjfer  Profits 


ALL  over  the  world  merehants  are  finding  that 
it  pays  to  install  Otis  Escalators,  heeause 
upper  selling  floors  can  thus  he  made  to  yield 
larger  profits.  The  ready  convenience  of  the  Esca¬ 
lator — the  fact  that  it  is  running  continuous¬ 
ly — always  ready— encourages  shoppers 
to  visit  the  upper  floors.  This  re-  | 

suits  in  a  more  even  distrihu-  ^ ^ - -  ■ 

tion  of  store  traflic  and 

greater  profits  from  all  |  j 

the  departments  above  — ^  s 

street  level.  _ 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

OFFICES  IN  AXL.  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 
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RE€;E!VT 

ESCALATOR 

INSTALLATIONS 


Iton  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash .  6  (Crowley, Milneri^.,lletroit, Mich.  10 

ll.C.i^pwell&tlo.,  Oakland,  (^1.  6  M.  O'Neil  0>.,  Akron,  Ohio .  4 

Oavis  CUi.  Store,  ('.hicaffo.  III . 10  Cdmbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.  10 

Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y .  26 

Additions  to  Existing  Equipment 

J.  L.  Hudson  &  Iletroit,  Mich.  2  additional .  total  4 

Famous  &  Barr  C>>.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  5  adiiitional .  total  12 

Walker's  Fifth  St.  Store,  Los  Aniteles,  C^l.  2  additional .  total  8 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  20  additional .  total  35 

K.  II.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y,  IS  additional .  total  40 


Consult  our  nearest  branch  office  for  full  information.  Our  extensive 
data  on  Store  Traffic  are  at  your  disposal. 
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Off  Street  Loading  of  Motor  Vehicles 


This  last  suggestion  I  will  not  take  time  to  discuss. 
In  conclusion  I  am  going  to  draw  on  that  same  authority 
Mr.  B.  F.  Fitch  again.  In  one  of  the  series  of  letters 
previously  referred  to,  he  writes : 

“I  will  ask  you  kindly  to  bear  in  mind  that  spas¬ 
modically  our  present  problem,  which  is  considered  im¬ 
possible  of  solution  except  at  huge  capital  expense, 
has  previously  from  time  to  time  recurred  in  history 
and  has  solved  itself  less  any  capital  expense.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  was  more  congestion  on  Summer  street 
in  Boston  than  there  is  today,  and  also  more  congestion 
in  the  Boston  Hay  Market  district  than  there  is  today. 
Sixty  years  ago  there  was  more  congestion  at  Fulton 
and  Broadway  than  there  is  today — even  a  pedestrian 
overpass  was  necessary. 

“Public  cooperation  and  newer  implements  or  devices 
for  individual  service  have  progressively  solved  all  such 
problems.  Group  transportation  opportunities  of  tbe 
horse  bus  eliminated  a  larger  plurality  of  the  wheels 
of  individuals,  and  in  sequence,  street  cars  of  increased 
imssenger  capacity  extended  that.  This  history,  with 
marked  effect  on  surface  transix>rtation,  has  extended 
through  and  has  lieen  realized  by  elevated,  subway  and 
other  developments,  up  to  the  present  motor  bus  era. 

“Tbe  bus  and  tbe  truck  as  flexible  units,  not  involving 
right-of-way  investment  and  capable  of  greater  pas¬ 


senger  carrying  capacity  and  freight  tonnage  capacity 
than  automobiles  and  borse  drays,  are  automatically  dc- 
creasing  the  number  of  vehicles  on  the  street.  Hence, 
it  is  evident,  after  a  careful  historical  review  of  the 
traffic  problems  of  all  cities,  that  newer  developments, 
easy  of  individual  adoption,  have  from  time  to  time  in 
ojieration  adequately  solved  problems  which  until  the 
advent  of  these  newer  devices  were  considered  of  an 
engineering  and  construction  nature. 

“Scientific  increased  usage  of  motor  buses  and  heavy 
duty  motor  trucks  will  alleviate  this  situation  even 
under  a  single  shift  o|)eration.  Hence,  needless  to  say, 
under  a  double  shift  operation  there  is  still  a  side  factor 
of  safety  in  the  traffic  flow  capacity  of  our  thorough¬ 
fares.’’ 

Of  the  two  plans  night  delivery  is  the  easier  to  intro¬ 
duce.  It  calls  for  no  investment  except  that  of  initiative 
and  leadership.  It  would  relieve  traffic  congestion  by 
removing  from  the  most  congested  streets  in  the  busiest 
time  of  day,  the  tyjie  of  vehicle  that  occupies  most  space 
and  travels  slowest.  It  would  release  curb  space  for 
necessary  parking.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  heavy 
trucking  by  increasing  sjjeed  and  thus  reducing  expense 
and  tbe  result  would  l)e  safer  and  pleasanter  streets  by 
day  and  useful  instead  of  fallow  streets  by  night. 


Freight  Classification  Increase  Blocked 

By  L.  F.  Mongeon 


JN  preceding  issues  of  the  Bullietin,  you  were  informed 

of  the  work  of  the  Classification  Committee  of  the 
Traffic  Receiving  and  Marking  Group  in  opposing  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  increase  the 
freight  classification  on  toyblocks,  solid,  from  second 
to  first  class.  This  would  have  resulted  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  transportation  charges  to  all  members  of 
our  Association. 

The  Classification  Committee,  working  in  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  the  toy  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  api)eared  before  the  Official 
Classification  Committee  of  the  carriers  and  presented 
data  to  prove  that  a  higher  freight  rate  on  this  merchan¬ 
dise  would  be  unjustified. 

The  victory  is  won — the  increase  will  not  go  into 
effect. 

Here  is  a  letter  commending  the  action  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  American  Manufacturing  Concern, 
addressed  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Chairman  of  our 
Classification  Committee : 

“You  may  have  received  notice  from  the 
Official  Classification  Committee  that  we  have 
won  in  the  block  case  and  the  rates  are  not  to 
be  raised.  I  think  we  owe  very  much  to  the 
attendance  of  all  interested.  The  Official 
Classification  Committee  realized  that  we  were 
all  very  much  interested  in  the  matter. 


The  whole  industry  owes  much  to  you  for 
having  attended  the  hearing  and  participated 
in  the  case.’’ 

(Signed)  Leslie  Martin, 
I’icc-Prcsident  and  Manager. 

This  is  an  auspicious  start  for  your  Committee,  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  the  good  work  will  continue. 
Every  member  of  tbe  .\ssociation,  handling  this  com¬ 
modity.  will  pay  less  on  transportation  charges  as  a 
result  of  the  committee’s  efforts.  The  membership  of 
this  committee  consists  of  ; 

Mr.  E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Chairman,  W.  T. 
Grant  Company.  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Williams,  The  Eleto  Company, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Jay  Peck,  The  Emporium,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Riley.  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  Inc., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Coyle,  National  Department 
Stores,  New  York. 

If  your  store  is  not  enrolled  in  our  Group,  join,  and 
in  that  way  make  it  possible  for  us  to  expand  tbe  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  Committee,  so  that  your  transportation  in¬ 
terests  win  be  adequately  protected. 
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Your  business  . . .  PICTURED  DAILY 
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With  the  help  of  Elliott-Fisher  accounting¬ 
writing  equipment,  this  invaluable  daily  informa¬ 
tion  is  easy  to  obtain.  Elliott-Fisher’s  remarkable 
capacity  to  combine  details  and  simplify  complex 
operations  does  the  job.  Elliott-Fisher  fits 
smoothly  into  any  established  accounting  system 
— and  improves  it  almost  beyond  belief. 


.  .  .  comparisons  with  last  week  .  .  . 
last  month  .  .  .  last  year — on  your 
desk  each  day  at  nine 

PAR-SIGHTED  business  men  are  now  securing 
firmer,  closer  control  of  their  business  with¬ 
out  adding  a  single  name  to  their  payrolls. 

To  their  desks  each  morning  at  .nine  comes  a 
complete  report  of  what  happened  in  every  de¬ 
partment  yesterday.  Sales,  inventory,  production, 
cash,  stocks — all  the  vital  figures  are  there.  Com¬ 
parisons  with  any  previous  period  are  easy. 

You,  too,  can  get  a  picture  of  your  business 
daily — instead  of  monthly.  You  can  have  daily 
facts  for  daily  decisions.  You  need  never  be  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  behind  the  actual  oper¬ 
ations  of  your  business. 


Elliott-Fisher 


We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
visit  our  exhibit  at  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  Convention  in  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Feb.  4 
to  8,  1929.  Booths  Na  14  and  IS. 


flat  surface  ACCOUNTING-WRITING  MACHINES 
Produa  ot 


'■neml 


equipment  mwporation 


342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
ALSO  MAKERS  OF  SUNDSTRAND  ADDING-FIGURING  MACHINES 
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The  Waij  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  (iROUP 


.  Department  Trainers  in  Selling  Departments 

By  Ruth  Facundus,  Personnel  Director,  Hochsehild  Kohn  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mcl. 


TWO  years  ago  we  followed  the  general  trend  in 
training  and  rebuilt  our  training  plan,  changing 
from  centralized  to  a  combination  of  centralized 
and  decentralized  training.  Only  those  duties  are  carried 
on  in  centralized  training  which  cannot  be  carried  on  in 
the  departments.  Only  those  meetings  and  interviews 
are  held  in  centralized  training  which  cannot  be  held 
in  the  departments  through  decentralized  training. 

One  training  representative  is  assigned  to  each  group 
of  departn^s — small  wares,  ready-to-wear,  yardage. 
There  a||J^»i&^;>9Pple  in  each  department  who  carry  on 
the  traS^g  work- — the  department  manager,  assistant 
(lepartmeA  matter,  floor  manager,  sponsor,  and  town 
crier.  The  first  thought  of  dividing  the  training  duties 
among  five  people  in  each  department  seemed  over¬ 
whelming  ;  the*  training  of  these  coaches  alone  seemed 
a  huge  task,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessary  follow-up, 
Yet  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  in  that  fact  we  found  our 
solution  —  the  training  to  be  done  has  been  divided 
sufficiently  so  that  it  has  not  been  a  real  burden  to  any 
one,  'and  it  has  been  a  means  of  interesting  a  large 
number  of  people  in  training. 

Duties  of  Five  Trainers 

Each  of  the  five  trainers  have  certain  duties  to  per¬ 
form.  The  method  of  training  with  the  necessary  fol- 
low-up  is  handled  by  the  training  representatives  — 
training  representatives  have,  of  course,  other  duties, 
although  only  the  training  of  department  people  is 
being  discussed  here.  The  duties  of  each  trainer  are 
as  follows; 

Department  manager  —  customers’  values  in 
merchandise. 

Floor  manager — service  to  customer. 

Assistant  department  manager — new  merchan- 
fdise — aisle  merchandise — window  merchan- 

V'  " 

Sponsors  —  Store  directory  —  Introduction  of 
new  people — Staple  merchandise. 

Town  Criers — Advertised  merchandise. 

, '  Customers*  Values  in  Merchandise 

,A  schedule  of  merchandise  subjects  is  worked  out  by 
the  Department  Manager  and  Assistant  Department 
Manager  three  months  in  advance.  The  Department 
Manager  selects  a  regular  day  on  which  to  hold  the 
meeting.  The  day  before  the  meeting  is  due,  the  De¬ 
partment  Manager  is  reminded  by  the  training  repre¬ 
sentative.  During  the  first  year  the  effort  made  was 


to  establish  a  semi-monthly  merchandise  meeting  in  each 
department  as  a  habit.  More  work  was  done  on  the 
mechanical  part  of  having  a  meeting  than  on  the  actual 
meeting  itself.  We  realized  that  many  of  our  best  in-  1 
tentioned  merchandise  meetings  turned  into  dissertations 
on  stock  keeping,  or  faults  in  general.  Gradually,  mer¬ 
chandise  meetings  have  come  to  be  a  habit;  gradually, 
through  careful  planning  and  close  cooperation,  red 
merchandise  meetings  are  being  held. 

Service  to  Customer 

Alternating  weeks  with  the  merchandise  meetings, 
the  floor  managers  hold  service  meetings.  The  material 
of  these  meetings  is  planned  by  the  Training  Director, 
and  written  into  a  Service  Bulletin  by  the  Advertising 
Manager.  The  Bulletins  are  given  to  the  Floor  Mana¬ 
gers  at  the  regular  Floor  Managers’  Meeting,  after 
having  been  read  and  discussed  with  the  group  by  a 
member  of  the  Personnel  or  Service  Divisions.  Methods 
and  suggestions  for  reading  at  the  group  meetings  the 
following  morning,  are  given  at  this  time.  The  Bulle¬ 
tins  may  be  written  from  time  to  time  by  members  of 
the  Floor  Managers  Group,  or  other  members  of  our 
store  family.  In  this  way  a  sameness  is  avoided. 

New  Merchandise,  Window  Merchandise,  and  Aisle 
Merchandise — These  merchandise  discussions  are  most 
informal  and  take  place  as  new  merchandise  comes  in, 
or  as  merchandise  is  placed  in  the  windows,  or  on  the 
aisle.  The  training  representative  discusses  with  each 
assistant  buyer,  his  method  of  covering  this  merchan¬ 
dise  teaching.  Then,  general  outlines  are  made,  typed, 
and  put  into  the  assistant  buyers’  manuals.  Shopping 
reports  and  occasional  check-up,  through  conference 
show  whether  or  not  the  salespeople  are  receiving  the 
information. 

General  Teaching  Principles 

Store  Directory,  Introduction  of  New  People,  Care 
and  Location  of  Stock,  and  Staple  Merchandise  — 
Each  morning  from  9:00-10:00,  the  sponsor  spends 
with  the  new  people  in  her  department.  General  teaching 
principles  are  presented  in  the  monthly  Sponsors’  meet¬ 
ings  through  demonstration  sales  and  discussions. 
Small  group  meetings  of  sponsors,  according  to  their 
tingent  as  a  new  salesperson,  has  been  used  in  each 
as  the  necessity  arises.  Individual  work,  using  a  con¬ 
tingent  as  a  new  salesperson,  has  been  used  in  each 
department  as  a  method  of  developing  a  teaching  out¬ 
line.  The  sponsor  and  training  representative  plan  one 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Consumer  Demand - 

The  Merchant’s  Guide 

Right  Service  Which  Creates  Consumer  Good  Will 
is  the  Guide  for  Every  Retail  Merchant 

THE  J.  R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

has  proven  the  Demand  of  the  Consumer 


Better  Fitting — 

Makes  the  dissatisfied  customer  a 
satisfied  one. 

Avoid  unnecessary  alteration  “ 
charges. 

Gives  them  a  garment  that  will  fit. 
See  that  garments  on  your  racks 
are  sized  correctly. 


The  Latest  Model  Form — 

In  your  alteration  rooms  gives  the 
correct  posture  of  today.  It  reduces 
alteration  costs. 

In  your  receiving  departments  it  is 
the  detector  of  the  misfits  or 
wrongly  sized  garments. 


An  extract  from  the  recent  Annual  Report  of  the  Retail  Board  of  Trade, 
Boston,  Mass.,  sent  out  to  its  members: 

“Two  years  ago  the  Retail  Board,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boston,  took 
an  active  part  through  their  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  to  develop  better 
size  standards  of  women’s  apparel.  This  was  done  by  several  stores  adopting 
the  use  of  J.  R.  Baudian  Model  Forms  on  which  garments  are  tried  as  they  come 
from  the  manufacturer  to  insure  proper  fit  and  accurate  size. 

“The  stores  that  have  done  this  work  systematically  have  found  results  to 
be  decidedly  worth  while.  It  is  hoped  that  within  the  coming  year  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers  will  go  further  into  the  matter.” 


J.  R.  Bauman  guarantees  the  size  and  fit  of  every  garment  provided 
it  is  made  and  examined  on  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Model  Form. 

THE  J.  R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  WEST  28TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Pennsylvania  8282-8283-8284 
I  Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  I  Any  Agents 

Correct  Sizes  and  Proper  Fitting  Cost  the  Manufacturer  Nothing! 


Say  you  saw  U  in  THE  BULLETIN 


THE  BULLETIN 


January,  192S^ 


-  - 

The  Way  with  People  " 

(Continued  from  page  56)  ■; 


day’s  teaching’  in  the  department;  the  sponsor  teaches 
the  contingent,  the  training  representative  observes  and 
forms  the  outline.  Training  representative,  sponsor, 
and  contingent  discuss  the  lesson  together ;  the  training 
representative,  making  the  final  teaching  outline. 

These  outlines  cover  introduction  of  new  people,  care 
and  location  of  stock,  and  staple  merchandise.  Regular 
teaching  methods  are  followed.  Each  outline  on  staple 
merchandise  opens  with  a  review  and  closes  with  an 
assignment. 

These  outlines  become  a  part  of  the  sponsors’  manual 
A  follow-  up  is  handled  by  the  training  representatives 
through  contact  with  the  new  person ;  also,  the  assign¬ 
ment  given  by  the  new  person  to  the  sponsor,  is  in  turn, 
given  by  the  sponsor  to  the  training  representative. 

This  tells  a  story  of  poor  or  good  teaching.  Until 
the  sponsor  is  well  established,  the  training  representa¬ 
tive  works  with  her,  then  goes  later  only  to  the  review, 
as  a  means  of  telling  whether  the  teaching  has  been 
properly  done. 

The  Town  Crier  in  each  department  reads  the  adver¬ 
tisement  to  the  salespeople  each  morning  at  8:50. 
Methods  for  reading  the  advertisements  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  interest  are  developed  at  the  monthly  Town 


Criers’  meeting,  and  at  small  group  meetings  of  I'owni; 
Criers  with  their  training  representative.  Training, 
represetitatives  visit  the  meetings  and  make  suggestions 
to  the  Town  Criers  afterward. 

Shopping  reports  are  used  as  a  follow-up  on  all  train-j 
ing.  The  shoppers  shop  for  knowledge  on  the  subjects^ 
which  we  cover  in  all  sections  of  the  de])artment  trains- 
ing.  The  work  of  the  department  trainer  is  judged  on 
the  report  which  comes  to  us  from  our  customers — thn^ 
shoppers. 

The  training  of  these  coaches  has  taken  time,  the 
follow-up  has  been  heavy,  especially  at  the  beginning,, 
but  after  two  years,  we  can  say  that  we  believe  we  have 
made  a  correct  start.  We  are  claiming  no  wonderful; 
accomplishment.  We  are  getting  sufficient  results  so 
that  we  are  continuing  with  the  plan. 

Definitely,  merchandise  meetings  are  lieing  held  — 
meetings  where  we  teach  customers’  values  —  talkii^j 
points  on  merchandise.  Our  policies  and  methods  are 
being  constantly  spread  through  our  service  bulletins., 
New  people  are  receiving  information  immediately,  not 
being  left  to  find  out  for  themselves.  Our  advertise^t 
ments  are  read  each  day — our  training  department  is 
gradually  ceasing  to  be  a  section  on  the  top  floor,  and  is 
becoming  a  part  of  each  selling  department. 


The  Buyer’s  Job 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


a  valuable  aid  to  the  training  staff  in  collecting  informa¬ 
tion  or  illustrative  merchandise  for  their  use  in  teaching 
merchandise  to  the  selling  staff. 

7.  Follow-up  on  Forecast 

The  stylist  should  follow  through  on  fashion  trends 
that  have  been  accepted  and  for  which  the  demand  has 
been  created.  In  addition  to  presenting  the  forecasted 
information  to  the  organization,  the  stylist  should  assist 
the  buyer  in  re-emphasizing  through  all  selling  media 
fashions  which  are  continuing  in  demand.  The  stylist 
should  interest  herself  not  only  in  new  styles  that  are 
beginning  to  be  accepetd  but  she  should  sustain  her 
interests  in  styles  for  which  there  is  a  general  demand. 

Conclusion 

It  should  be  stated  that  in  its  last  analysis,  fashion 
work  goes  back  to  the  first  principle  of  retailing  which 
is  to  provide  the  public  with  the  merchandise  it  wants 
at  the  time  it  wants  it.  Fashion  eminates  from  demand. 
Successful  styling  is  not  in  just  having  things  first  or 
when  they  are  new,  but  in  having  them  when  there  is  a 
demand  for  them.  Fashion  today,  is  changing  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  it  requires  the  services  of  specialists  to  keep 
up  with  it.  The  store  which  fails  to  keep  up  with  the 
public  demand  is  likely  to  find  itself  with  outmoded 
merchandise  and  entirely  out  of  step  with  demand. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executwes 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employes  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  »♦«  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
Position  only  upon  submission  of  ivritten  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  ivrite  us. 


SALES  OR  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Doing  active  merchandising  as  well  as  advertising  and  pro* 
motion  work  for  past  eight  years.  Directed  the  sales  prograafci 
of  a  $20,000,000  store,  and  merchandised  departments  (loinf 
business  of  more  than  $4,000,(X)0.  Has  experience  of  10  yean 
as  advertising  and  sales  manager  in  department  stores.  Ca* 
furnish  highest  references.  A- 1-29. 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 
Or  assistant  to  a  busy  executive.  Fourteen  years  experiences 
as  organizer,  systematizer ;  thoroughly  conversant  in  all  the 
details  of  store  operation.  Very  successful  in  grading  upi 
personnel,  re-organization,  and  expense  control.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  Married ;  age  37 ;  of  executive  appearance. 
Can  furnish  best  references.  A-2-29. 


For  Sale 

Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine,  model  6700,  in 
first  class  condition ;  Cost  $1425.00  and  will  sell  for 
$1100.00.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Joske  Bros.  Co..* 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 


